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PREFACE 


I f ^ **^s book which I have 

T “ore than once. 

imSo'^f^ 1° so because I bdieve the book will create a better 
understanding between India and America in this atomic a^e 

vP.i w ™ over thirt^four 

years He is an erudite pandit (learned man) from Bombay 
and has one of the most non-violent minds in India. ^ 

r,*® parent gave him as his first toy a Cuban 

a punchVowl “ 

Karaka received his early education in India where he 

icWs Oxford"'^ rf °oe of England’s best 

sciio^s, Oxford. There he learnt how to speak English also. 

p to India after completing his education in 

beco^nn he^vlldered to find thft his countiy had 

hri ^.1 S sy&t&m, which the British were trying to 

Sfflf 1 T®i'^ several leading Americans sympathized imme- 

^^0“ 'Vere America’s leading woman Conm-eM 

Mr. Phillips, one-time Personal Representative of the late 
Resident Roosevelt (vide Drew Pearson’s " Daily Revelations”!* 
Hollywood s leading star, Captain Melvyn DouSS wl^in 
theatres_of war-gave the Indians roress 
mn^ted^QVS courtesy of the U.S.O.W I 

+w T A- at home; Mr. Lojiis Fischer who summed 

afer'a®^^ ^feft t TS m 

a strong hJIaljii^ towards it and called it ” Mother India 
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Not only among American writers and politicians has India 
found sympathy but among American industnahsts ^ 
Well-known firms like General Motors, Firestone, Corn Products, 
and others were kind enough to open factories which have lor 
years given Indians the benefits of the latest American products 
for which the American industry consented to accept rupees 

instead of dollars. , t v 

The U.S. Congress has also officially taken notice of India 
and a quota of 100 Indians are to be admitted yearly to the 
United States according to a bill, (now passed mto an Ac i) 
sponsored by Congressman Emanud Celler of New York. 

Encouraged by all this, Karaka decided to go per^nally to 
America and. meet its great people, whom he had hitherto seeri 
only on the movies that came to India through the courtesy or 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Paramount, 20th Century-Fox, War- 
ner's, Columbia and others who also joined in the general 
American move to uplift the Indian peopJe and agreed to 
accept rupees in return for their services. Karaka s visit to the 
U.S. had been unavoidably delayed because of the general pre- 
occupation of the U.S. with the war abroad and with the settle- 
ment of disputes with other countries like Germany and japan. 

In spite of all these difficulties Karaka reached the United 
States about a month before V-J day. He was in fact the <^y 
Indian War Correspondent in New York on the day of the nrst 
atomic bomb and was able to send an exclusive report to his 
paper in India by long distance cable and Qomiet service. 

It may be felt that Karaka has written this book with the 
idea of winning the Pullitzer Prize and bringing it to India. 
Nothing is further from the truth. “ I only want a room," he 
said to the Reservation clerks of 57 New York hotels, “ I have 
no further territorial ambitions in America.” Karaka believes 
that America has fought for its freedoms and they should staj' 
there. I mean the freedoms. 

Karaka is a devotee of yoga and one of its leading exponents. 
In an earlier treatise he demonstrated to the British public the 
yogic trick of writing With his tongue in his cheek. Like most 
literate Indians, he does the national rope trick. He has also 
seen Mahatma Gandhi. 

With the loosening of war-time paper control regulations in 
America, this book cannot fail to reach the 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans for whom it is specially ^vritten. 
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Therefore, I have great pleasure in supportinff the idea of 
reading D. F. Karaka's New York With Its Pants Down. It is 
the logical sequel to For Ever Amber and Mother India. 

D. F. KARAICA 

P.S. — As no one else would write the preface to this book I 
had to write it myself. 
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ON GETTING A VISA 


OVING from country to country in war-time is a messv 

U TC ” permission to leave the 

S£zr%t, - rsj » 

ma p^™iS"ent;r®''- ' 

"t'I yoli permission on the phone,” he said 1 

wri^r^ » giving "to me 

T around. Keep it ready.” 

are, alwryfbusy ® >>»» Americans 

noun«/r^tho.t t f 

the fun regalia c£ a Wa/ Airan'Tp"® 

cXhirSteSn*?™ «"■” To 

He^han ho i" answer to ray cough. ' 

He had m hia hand a copy of the Stars and Stripss. I 



new YORK WITH ITS PANTS DOWN 

1, f that I orobably went to the wrong girl or the wrong 
.about, of Information never gave any 

t w;ts Th!r«re“lways believed. They hadat wntten 

l^hrstad for such ncnser.se from the Americans, 

L" "lyn" the O.S. Embassy and 
^ J sll oZ asain. By now the sergeant was getUng to 
CwVe rrnd said ” Howaya " with another fresh piece of 

^“"fCr later Bahe came to speak to me. "Gotcher letterf' 

? tld her, though much more politely, what I had been 

asked to^^y gumb-cluck dame’s head," Babe said m 

toe threatening spirit of Potsdam, " no letter, no via. 

I couldn’t resist it. I thought I’d promote a good fight like 
Mike Jacobs does all the time. " Maybe you should talk to her 

on the phone,’* I told Babe. , .u* i v. .sf 

"But be careful." I added, "she doesn t think much of 

"Whaat?" said Babe lengthening her vowels. She dashed into 
her room, picked up the phone. " Give me that British Ministry 

of Whatever-you-call-it," she said. ^ 

I followed Babe into the room and took a ringside seat near 
the telephone, so I could hear both sides. 

Well, maybe there was no censorship, but . . . the thmgs the 
two girls said to each other you would never say in Boston. I 
couldn’t say who won. They sort of hung-up on each other. 

By now it was July. Conferences and consultations fol- 
lowed the ill-omened phone call in which Babe played a leading 
part. Finally someone in some British Ministry certified some- 
thing and all the Americans were satisfied. 

The Babe at the American outfit had been more helpful than 
her British counterpart, so as I had only one box of French face* 
powder left from those I had brought as war-souvenirs from 
S.H.A.E.F., I gave it to the American Babe and got my wsa. 
It was a messy business, I mean getting the vl^. 



II 

DOUBLE CHECK 

•DEFORK letting me into the United States. Babe, the female 
^official of the United States Embassy in London, wanted 
fingerprints of all my eight fingers and my two thumbs. I think 
she got interested in me personally judging from the questions she 
asked and the notes she made on me in triplicate 

"Place of birth? '■ Babe asked in a matter-of-fact sort of 

way. 

" India.,” I replied. 

" India?” She didn’t register. 

" You know, where the Indians come from.” 

" Of course," she said. 

I waited for the next question. 

Bang it came. 

" Race? " 

" Indian," I replied not wanting to confuse her by tellinc 
her to which of the 243 races in India I belonged. The fact that 
there are 243 races in India is now more widely known in the 
united States and can be found in the authoritative Encyclopaedia, 
Popular Amencan ' Misconceptions. 

Babe turned the form over and ran through the list of races 
enumerated there. " Indian. . .Indian. .. Indian." she ran 
tluough the fiist column carefully but obviously it wasn’t there. 

lA. Indian. . . Indian. . . . Indian," she was scanning through 
the second column. " Not there," she replied. 

" What do you mean ' Not there?* There are 400,000.000 
f India alone and you can’t just overlook that sort of 

SvUil I 

" WeD. I see Negroes and Chinese but there are no Indians 
here. 

I checked through the list myself. She was right. No Indians. 
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"You go down under 'Other Races’.” Babe said con- 

M T hnvine no other alternative. 

1 was au'set, when she looked ^ver the form and’ 

id, '■ I gotta know mom about Vour^oeat^^^ ^ 

.. r,r;K‘“ 

““fpSout one of my 

faTo"the' S?anskrit script, here i^ptn fajmty toe,’’ 
"Gee, that’s summthin,” Babe said, as if I liad cast a 

urher pen. 'l looked over to see what she had 
vritto " Earlier ancestos unknown,” she put on paper. 

So I left One-Grosvenor-Square, just when I was getting to 
like tt plad Back again at Ministry of Informahon I w^ 
told I stould now go to the Ministry of Transport, tom wtoe 
I was directed to the Ministry of Shipping, ''here I hemd tltore 
was“ ship, whose identity could not be disclosed b“t which ww 
as big as the Qmen Umy, aftd was waiting Mongside ^ lui- 
named dock ready to sail and if I’d fill in another lorm I d g 
my passage ^htaway— on payment of £46 sterling for tlie pas- 
sage and £2 Tax. 

' The Head Tax was an American protective tarilt. 

This foim. which the British official in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion pointed out had nothing to do with the British, began un- 
suspectingly. It required the same details of name, father a 
name, age, date of birth, gender, height, colour of eyes. etc. 
That was the top series of questions. 

The second row got more personal. 

" Are you a polygamist?" it asked without warning. 

I paused and thought. Maybe I didn’t understand the word; 
maybe I should look up the Oxford Concise DicUonary and check 
its correct meaning. The British official looking over my 
shoulder helped me out. Yes, that's what it meant, he, assure 
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Th ^ satisfied with one at a time.” 

it asked devastating. " Are you an anarchist?” 

” Not unless I am provoked,” I thought. 

But this was no time for le^, so after some careful intro- 
specfa on into the state of my mlna I said, ” No ” 

paused and thought. I was thinking aloud when I said. 
What would Stalin say to such a question and how would he 
get into the United States?” 

” On a diplomatic passport,” said the British official with 
the look of a man who was going to vote Labor at the next 
election. 

I turned to the next quesUon. The U.S. wanted to know 

plenty moie. Had I at any time been in a padded cell> Was 
1 screvy right now? I knew I wasn't when I began filling in the 

i concerned, I said to the 

British official I’d like a re-check, 

^ There was one other shattering question, ” Do you beUeve 
in the overthrow of the United States Government by violence?” 

Of course^not,” but the question was superfluous because 
anyone who said '.'Yes” to this would already have said 
Yes to the uisamty question. 

^ Probably because of Mahatma Gandhi, I was not asked 
Whether I believed in the overthrow of the said Government bv 
non-violence. 

With all these questions duly answered, finger-prints in hand, 
my passport chopped, I was on my way to America. 



Ill 


introduction to AMERICA 


O N board we were told we were qn the Quem EUzabeth and 
that its war-time code word had been " Queen Bess . It was 

iust to fool the Germans. , 

The Queen carried about 15,000 U.S. personnel, 14,950 male 
and 50 female. The women had an anxious time because there 
were sharks in the Atlantic. But every comdor was guarded by 
M P 's with purple hearts, so no untoward incident could 
on board and the only swell the girls complained of was of the 


Outside my cabin on the Sun Deck, there were three M.i . s 
with whom, before the voyage was over, I became extreinely 
friendly. When they heard this was my first trip to the United 
States, they were determined to give me the low-down on 
America. 

I supposed 1 was going to be told about American thought 
and opinion which I had come to study in my more serious 
moments, but they had other views on the subject and one of 
them came straight to the point when he said, “ You don’t have 
to worry about no dames in New York. Stick your uniform on 
and you’re O.K. See?” , 

'‘Oh!” I said. 

“Keep your shirt on, Never can tell with those babes.” 

''Oh!” I exclaimed again, unable to distinguish between 
what was idiom and what was directive. 

“ It's easy,” he assured me. “ You just walk into a hotel, 
see? You tip a wink to the clerk and say important-like, ' I 
wanna room with . . Then you go up, see? And they send the 
babe to you. It’s easy. Boy, are they waiting for me?” 

” 01” I said dropping my h's. But to myself I kept repeat* 
ing the formula, " I want a room-with. . . 
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The thing I nohced about the three M.P/s was the marked 
difference in their physiognomy . One had a nose which made 
me feel sure his name must be Cohen. I was wrong. It was 
Isaacs. The other was dark and had a distinct Italian accent. 
He was American, he said. His name was Toni Rosetti 

*' But aren't you Italian, really?” I ventured. 

makes no difference. All is equal in America. No 

difference.” 

"But, Toni, how do you become an American with an 
Italian accent? ' 

” Look, mister, accent don't mean nothing, see. When you 
get your papers, you are American. You stand on your consti- 
tutional rights. My father he came from Italic. I was bom in 
America, so America belong to me, see. Any guy who sav 
It don’t, I punch his nose.” ^ 

” Have you ever seen Rome?” I asked Toni. 

” Naaw. But it ain’t nothin like Nooyork.” ' 

" I think, you sliould wait till you see St. Peter’s, the Sistine 
Chapel, the Capitol . . . .” 

We got a Capitol too. In Washington. It cawst plenty." 

But you wouldn’t get the same feeling. You wouldn’t be 
able to look over the Palatine and see Rome on the Seven Hills 
and hear the echoes of Cicero’s speeches . . .” 

" L<^k mister, that’s a lot of mush. Don't mean nothing 
to me. These Italians talk,” ® 

I gave up. 


The third M.P. appeared much more American. He was 
blond and probably from Texas. • He looked dumb. 

" I didn’t get your name.” I said, though I'd never asked 
him what it was. 

” Astor,” he replied coldly. 

I was startled. He was only a private first-class and I knew 
democracy hadn’t stretched that far. 

"You don’t mean ihe Astors?” 

" I dunno,” he replied unhelpfully. 

" I mean, are you from that well-known Astor family?” 

I guess they all know pop. He has a drug store dowii- 

town, ’ 



Then I ieafeed the *mudl intervened, " 'You're 

prohibition.'' ^ out. 

Yeah, ‘te nTwnting to be left out. 

“ Kinda high class, said 

■■Plenty '‘“f;" ^,h too/' said Astor jt. 

" Yeah/’ said Astor jr. 

Yeah;*’ said Isaacs M.i . something?” I asked. 

It was late and 1 turned m lor the nign ■ 
could hear them discuss me 

" Educated guy. said Isaacs. 

" Yeah,” said Astor ]r. _ 

” Fancy talk," said Tom. 

"Yeah," said Astor jr. 

•' Yeah." said Isaacs. 

said Astor it. 




IV 

ROOM SERVICE 


'^J’EXT morning land was sighted. I came up on deck and 
^ N got my first glimpse of the new world which was America. 
Gradually the landscape came nearer and soon Manhattan stood 
before me. 

I saw the Statue of Liberty for the first time. She was 
covered in green. 

Not long after, we landed. I stepped ashore after the 
General's party. 

Then I saw Marlene Dietrich for the first time. She was 
covered in khaki. 


A brass band was playi^g some kind of a tune. I tried to 
catch the words from the boys on board who were singing it. 

it was called " God Save America” or something like 
that. In all the noise and excitement it was difficult to tell. 

1 i. formalities of customs and immigration were soon com- 
pleted. Outside, I tried unsuccessfully to haU a taxi. 

A Red Cross woman driving a van offered me a lift I 
gladly accepted. I checked in at the St. Fregis. 

/'I want a room-with,” I said to the clerk at the reception 
desk, remembenng the formula. 

Certainly, the clerk said. ” We have got everything 
ready for you.” j ^ 

I was pleasantly surprised. The formula had worked. 

In the elevator, I wondered whether I should have given 
any other details of my requirements. Should I have signified any 
preferences? Would they send me an a la carte to choose from? 
Ihe hotel looked as if it had taste. 

, ^ j sometime in my room, unpacked my suitcases 
and settled down. No one came up. Finally I picked up the 
telephone and said, ‘ I am expecting something. . . eh to 
come to my room.” 

" You want Room Service, sir.” 
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new yoek with its pants down 




.i^t^orfment for everything. Room 

The Americans have a 

Servicel H™ said a sweet IjMe 

in India " f ^ftoo'^/hew to put it. K was diffieuit to 
voice. I really ^ ... gj. the telephone, 

ask her *t she ^ 

4“ bath, sir. No extra charge. 

“ 0!” I said. . . | Service. 

" You're w*'’”®',, f was so nice and cordial. Each 

But everything in this toW was so^n^ 

pto ^^“tardly tell the lady o£ your roquircmonts when 

“ *Hot 

- “«<”*' - - 

what pliz? — mv own apartment in 
BomLritd a nL bearer. I said it was 1 who was spoaking. 
The ia X myself, your master, speaking.” 

" Master gone out." 

/I hung up in despair. Later ^ ,, tj^gre 

izririHs” 

I t /.hariT^ T was awakened by a voice which saiQ» 

free of charge I was awa y 

M where y u'd t u Ahmed, the bearer, to call you unthou 
M kt 7 k the morning, and you'd end np by waking h.m at 

8 instead. ^ — 

■ ifFodiao For "Hello". •. S ledtan For "Whoo dot?". 
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New York was different. The hotels in New York studied 
every requirement of yours and every effort was made to make 
one feel at home. 

:part of this make-the-customer-feekat-home idea was to be 
seen m the way a package arrived for me at the St. Fregis. When 
a package reached the hotel, marked for me, the Package Com- 
missioner, a high ranking official of the hotel hierarchy, used to 
wnte me a post-card in which he intimated the arrival of the 
package at its destination, and invited me cordially to inform him 
at my convenience when I'd like it sent up. When I felt I was 
ready to receive it. I'd call up the Package Commissioner and 
make an appointment with him or one of his Secretaries, who 
would then take the elevator and deliver the package in person 

"" ^ ^he dotted line in the space 

marked Guest s Signature." 

" Why guest? ” I asked. 

" We invite you to stay here. All people staying in high- 
class hotels are called guests." ® 

It was only when I got my weekly bill that I realized it was 
a dubious honour. 

onm wisdom, you pay the modest 

^im of 2S cents to the Package Commissioner or his Personal 
Representative, and let him go before his meter ticks the next 
quarter. 

The quarter was the unit of friendship. Why dimes and 
nickels were ever made, no one knows. — — 



, T^c pants down 

VOKK WITH ns 


new VOKK w... 

thirtv cents inclusive of airmail letter 

dollars seventy cents I ^ro ^ having 

to mTpeoVe to tell 

“!"i"*oS»»" VTS“«““*» ^ 

“sSr, ;> AX'S 

America whether seen it^ ^ ' i ^ Indians, don't 

„ do yo» f “' staple really ond wo, ino 

^V“, t A1 y» Mr alls on 

rprrna^elA.^ -Tatler, — orlcally •. 

a clof I “* ^ _ „r three feet long 

speaking. of rope about r cround, hav- 

very extraordin ry .. ru dav-to-day life in 

'“'Xt while the -P;fj;^j:i>rach& 

sHa^iCSi-tfi 

TdL^^Tay Jis hy no 
about tao years ago-I mean . 

"'-X\rtian: Prince >n g-lon — apt 

according to ardete abou^ h^ ^ 



VI 

ABOUT PRINCES AND TURBANS 

Indian princes are a fascinating lot. We have the Rajah 
V-/of Holkar (often pronounced “Whole-Cow" over the 
Networks), the Maharajah of Indore (like “ Indoor " as in “ Fun 
and Games "), the Nawab of Bhopal (like a G.I. in Paris or 
beau--p^\), the Maharajah of Vizianagaram, (never pronounced 
at aU). the Gaekwar of Baroda, not to be confused with the 
Gateway of India, the Aga Khan who does not live in the Taj 
Mahal as is believed in the U.S. and Rajagopalachari who is not 
an Indian Pnnce but the pet name for one of Mr. Gandhi's 
followers. 

I once went to a party given by one of our better-known 
princes. I was rung up by his Personal Secretary, the 
Odd- Jobs Man. He mvited me on behalf of the . Prince and such 
mends as I'd care to bring along. Being somewhat bashful I 
went alone. 

At the entrance of the Palace (South Bungalow) I was 
received by four men in tuxed_o s. They looked all alike— I mean 
the four men, I didn’t know which was my host. No one does. 
Without flinching I approached the Quartet. Then one of the 
tuxedos stepped forward and I said. “ It’s very kind of Your 
Highness to ask me to your charming party." 

He said he was expecting me. so I realized he didn’t know 
who I was. 

It was one of the smartest parties I have attended. Cham- 
pagne flowed as if it was only the water of the Ganges. There 
were more flowers on the dinner table than in the garden of 
Eden., more women and more stuffed birds than at a feast of 
the Borgias. The stuffed birds were good. The conversation was 
as sparkling as the wine. 

I hear there is a famine in Bengal," one of the guests 

said. 
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.c '» said the 3?riiice. “ I 
.. I never believe the time citov. Got up too 

had budt an air the ^ -j » ^ hear from 

. — ‘'V >“ 

3. .« ;5,5 ?rS..S *.»” 

n. Sfc Wi .. !»• — ■“ "“ ’•^’Si 

“:sfb"S"f » ^ ■—■asa . « 

T "2£aS“' ^ ■" 

"i-olS ™“» ” ' f' ‘ ““'^ "■'“ , „ 
::a“Si3-- » «■ »-v " "“'‘■ 

«■ » '“v;r-.S“-:is« 

the -bove-mentoed eomw p,p,,,. They did ttas to 

IllStofSied yUitors, ho added. 

uniform in fact. 
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Round ten o’clock there was a knock at my door As I 
opened it, I was knocked down by a burly man with a camera 
who swept in like an Atlantic gale. 

“ Where's the Indian guy?" he said. 

" I think I am the one you are looking for." 

No kiddin, he said taking the butt of a cigar out of 

mouth. 

No kidding," I said, 

^ A smile broke on his face. " I get you. In fancy costume. 
It s a good idea, but much better to wear a turban. Goes down 
swell in America." 

I told him I didn’t have a turban. 

" No turban? Say, what kind of an Indian are you?" 

"Well that’s all I have. Take it or leave it." 

I sat down and looked into the camera as I was told. He 
took two different poses, one smiling, then swept out of the room, 
saying, " I send you one dozen first. If you like ’em I send 
more. That’s fair enough." 

" Thank you very much," I said, because in spite of all the 
rough mannerisms of this man there was the kind thought of the 
President of his company who had found me in a great big city 
like New York and taken all the trouble to send a special 
photographer to take my picture. What's more, I was to get a 
dozen pictures. 

I got the pictures too, so it was no practical hoax. A whole 
dozen as promised. I didn’t count them till I found them charged 
on my bill. Only twenty-five dollars. Dirt cheap. 

I looked in the papers for the next few days. My picture 
didn't appear. All sorts of Generals like Wainwright and Mac- 
Arthur were taking up so much space, there was little room for 
anyone else. 

Then one day all looked quiet. It was nearing a week-end. 
MacArthur had subdued the Japs, the hero of Bataan and the 
Corregidor had been duly honoured in Washington and New 
York, Hemy Ford II had succeeded Henry Ford I, Adele Astaire 
had returned home after ten years of life in Eire,. Britain had 
once again promised independence to India. Now was my 
chance. Just on that day Mayor La Guardia got the New 
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ITS DOWN 

!4 ^ -t mxth Avenue to 


Avl™ of the Americas 
I had lost my news-value 



VII 

ON STEPPING OUT 


O NE night I went to drown my sorrows at the El Moroso. 
The El Moroso! 

^ ^ Ma, I must 

visit before I die. It was the smartest night-club in New York. 

See the El Moroso and die ” had always been my slogan, like 
people wanted to die after seeing Naples in the days of Caesar 
and Cieo. 


I had a vision of the El Moroso even in my distant land got 
glnnpses of it from Amei-ican magazines which strayed into’ our 
barbers shops, because G.I.’s in the C.B.I. theatre used to have 
their hair cut xa India. I had read about the El Moroso in 
gossip columns. 

My host that evening was a well-known columnist. He used 
to write ^ pohtical^ pieces for a society paper. I had got a 
to him from a mutual friend who had marked 
the letter Top Secret" because Grew never read anything 
which wasn’t so marked. 


At the entrance to the El Moroso stood a Spahi who spoke 
f" -American accent. " Goot heevening," he said. 

Welcome to the Hell Moroso." It was just his way of 
saying it. ^ 

^ ^Amazing man, Grew said to me, " played ball against 

X 8rl0« 


" What is he doing in that silly dress opening taxi doors? " 

I asked. 

My deah felloh," Grew put on a special English accent ' 
for my benefit, " some day you’ll realize it's not just anybody 
who can rise to become doorman of the El Moroso.” 

We entered through the swing door. I checked my cap. It 
was only a beret and I had paid, enough quarters to get it back 
from hat-check girls. At first I thought I’d slip it into ray pocket 


as. 
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J6 , . j remembered 1 was 

tUe 

resigned myse ^ carrying, 

entered re^n««y -nk o£ a S-ted 

for some obscure reason, tn 

^etd evening, Sir. . 

.. J„et two,” Gmw ^ f^^tjotly. On tins side, 

" 1 feex a special ^hen vou ready. 

" Thank you. Marmov. W^n yo ^ 

, bX r rt^t ™ 

Tmid^rtte^ocr™^^^^^^^ 

were in me uu^u. 

tables on the other side. other side. _ 

:.SSS?"S'-“ 

“i ,« 1. .» “-"““n 

vidnitv; Then Grew said. No on ^ ^hy I. 

Sd1ou^%°r tll. Oi conmc tiioy unow a. 

‘'“S\o<*edatmynni.rm.^^3rb» 

Dover Steeet, London, W.I., w® ^ y,,, jst,, Anny 

{>» r ^ 

It^G^td^erme just enough status to sit on the 

Te" “ «- 

Popuhr Mmkm MisijuoWwO ,„. Abnost fei#- 

ji“: usN‘“»ril-“« -'■- - * “ “ 

side, o£ the floor or the other? _ 

my social standing? 
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" My dear fellow, you must never refer to him as a waiter. 
Waiters wear a white jacket. The tuxedos are Captains.” 

, * ' I thought of all those poor guys who had gone 

to ItaJy, Germany. France, England. India, China and Burma 
to^ fight for democracy and who returned as they went, buck 
privates. ^ 

Just then Marinbv passed our table. Grew said he was 
American, born in Russia. Marinov was talking to a real Ameri- 
can Captain and his girl at the next table. He was abrupt to 

spoke English beautifully like a real Russian. 
His shirt was laundered. 

” Do you think you could introduce me to him? ” I ven- 
tured. 

. ” Not the first evening.” Grew repMed. 

” Suppose he doesn’t remember me when I come here next? 
He may put me on the other side. That would look bad for 
the King’s uniform.” 

" As we go out you give him two dollars. He’ll remember 
you.” 

I felt relieved. 

I began' to look round the room. It was air-cooled and 
undefiled by smoke. You could see the faces of people clearly: 
It was only then that I realized why the place was called El 
Moroso. 

Grew broke the silence. ” Here you see the cream of New 
York.” 

I looked at the women in silver foxes in whose direction he 
was looking. ” Cream of Society.” I breathed to myself as I 
glanced down her ddcolleU dress. She was obviously Grade *'A” 
from Park Avenue, though her face didn’t look as if it had been 
washed in the milk of human kindness. 

Grew confirmed she was Park Avenue, where some of the 
best women were kept. She was Social Register, of course. ” To 
be in the Social Register ” is an American expression meaning 
” doing what they say others shouldn’t.” It was the Fifth 
Freedom, like the Fifth Column. 

Just then another woman walked into the room. She wore 
a dress which Grew, said came from Bergdorf and Goodman, • 
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==kS£5S“-“' 

, '* The with her? Snozzle- 

bergar.^^HtsV ^ large properties in the Bronx." 

". r'L't knof bXs always here. He’s been trymg to 

sit on the right side of the floor for years. 

" Is he American?.’* ^ •• 

" Yes, of course. But not Social Regis e . 

" Wasn't he born the right way? 

'•No. He's self-made.” 

" But the girl," I said, "she scute. 

" mats wrong? Isn't she cream of Society ? 

-slimmed miUc of Broadway I would say. Just bits and 

pieces as it were.” t j 

‘ ‘ hits I ever saw. I confessea. , . . . • 

We staved at the El Moroso for a good hour, by which time 

IwaraeSg atriresleepy. It was nearly midnight. Grew wa 

Led too! The next day the British election results were to be 

asked for tlie check. The American Army Captain 
at the next table wUh his girl in an oi'dinary di^s was 
feeUug tired. He had had the same drmks as we had. Just two 

Bourbons and soda. , . 

Our biUs came together. They were £acc-downwaids. 1 

offered to pay my share but Grew wouldn't hear of it. _ m 
looked at thetek like a poker player drawing a 
a straight flush. He gave three dollars. I didn t insist on paying 

my share since it was so reasonable. 

The American Anny Captain at the next tabic didn t get the 
SHixio l^iU * 

" Eleven dollars and thirty-seven cents,” tlie Cap said to 
his girl friend. 

" It looked an expensive, joint,” the girl told her Cap, 
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He read the items aloud. " Cover charge two dollars, mini- 
mum charge seven dollars, entertainment tax two dollars twenty- 
five, federal tax twelve cents. Total eleven dollars and thirty- 
seven.” ^ 


That was odd, t thought. Being a member of the U S 
Arrned Forces, (the guy that had fought for the Four Freedoms 
ot ^enca plus the freedom of a handful of other countries as 

there must be some mistake. Our 
bill had come to so much less. 

Then I rernembered. He was probably not Social Register. 
And only Social Register folk ,got consideration these days 
because they had already made too many sacrifices in the war 
"No wonder they put the check face down,” the girl said 
to her Cap. “ It’s ashamed of itself.” ^ 


I bought my beret back for the usual quarter and left the 
El Moroso. 
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.. n. » lo, - 

talk. I’m a business man. 1 maxe -wat 
water faucets you can’t wash your face. 

o“’rf ttlie days I'm going to India n^hen I have the 

time." ,, 

“ Very filad to have you. . 

“ Say, have you got hot and cold running w 

" Yes. of course." »» 

" Things are certainly moving over there. 

. " Yes,” I said. 

" You say .you are an Indian 

“ Yes " 

-IfinditdimcnUto 

language 

aamn EngU^ and ^ '"ir e' "all dS ^nd 

sveak like that damn poet bnaKespearc. i>ut 

Wer. it sho is der language. Ya can't do nothin 'bout 
dat,” I said. 

T.^t-ttere'%Xv "in this country against molesting 
loreigners?” I said to the barman who’d been listening m 

‘:?^f [2 ri’^t. Too many religion in India You zee. . . 

” Check please.” 

Phew! 
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ON BARBERS AND MANICURISTS 

T afternoon, one of the stickiest in New York I 

J— /went to the barber’s shop. ' 

chain™" “'=• I. stepped into the' 

" Haircut?” 

" And manicure.” 

“ Miss Lizzie pUz. Manicoor pliz.” 

.ft was written on a card 

stuck into the frame of the mirror. Odd name. I thought. 

What s your first name, Mr. Bill?” 

” Bill,” he replied. 

” Same as your last name?” 

see, says there. 

” PolsoS*^”^ iTi’nnte. What is your last name then?” 

” Bill Polsodski." 

sriSsSjii'is** “ «» ' """S' 

razorlLe/’ pon-names, . you have a 
" That’s right.” 

" You not American?” 

” Naaw.” 

" Foreign?” 

“ Yep.” 

“ Where you come from?” 

“ India.” 

" You spik English so goot.” 
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:: S.'lTadaf Better than mo.” 

WWch India you come from?" 

” The other one. ' 

“Yeah?" 

'* Yeah." 

“ You rajah?" 

“No.” 

“No rajah?" 

" , , T know one rajah. I cut his liair at 

“ho -ny A-lcan girl. Ot courao now 

" "''“arnlresa America had made in the few yeata 
Amazing P™8 , .j go backward. 

£ civilization she had. India wa somewhere in 

Miss Lizzie ‘=™\T'h?was reading. It was called For 
he middle of a big was in Port Said, when 

Suer /Imiier. The last time , j postcards would try and 
he gullie-gullie “en who °ld ™ J tcards and amber, 
iell amber to you also. ^ok my hand. 

^^‘?cufctmSaV"^ ventured when I had stopped 

talking to Howaya Bill. 

“ Yes " 

« . lii" »»“«■" 

”“'is i.; 

think there's something wrong with you. Betoro y 
where you are they make you s«wy. 

::s."r.”wES. “ 
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i, the haircut, I had a shampoo, some friction, a little 

briUiantme. My check came to four doUais plus federal tax, 
fifty cents tip to the hairdresser, fifty cents to Miss Lizzie, but I 
got off cheaply with the fellow who put me back into my coat. 
I gave him only a quarter. It was the Federal Tax which was 
so unnecessary. 

^ I had an appointment downtown with my agent. I took a 
taxi. ° 




X 


OK TAXI-DRIVERS 

, i, fiirx worW.” in tho 

■vTEW YORK taxis arc " Ih'ey are Amcricnii. They 
In world" is just another way o - V t J When 
JX said to be the c^capast. oi^» ,j„artec 

Zy are running, ttein is ™ to uvery n.Wnt 

U costs 25 t"Xo-mimito hnlt, Ot co.u«, it ym 

another quarter ‘of the meter, but it y<>» ‘'™' t W 

t ot tiiose r^bi,^;^ ,s.n 

like a jeep on a Burma roach When h 
said, “ Some ride l' „f y„„ nhm.Ul have 

" Whatzevmattcr, can L taxc i 

gone to tlie war.’’ 

" Yeah I 1 
" Naaw!” 

‘‘Y-e-a-h." 

" Which army?” 

" penpushers.” 

“ Aw, not American, ch^ 

"Naaw.” 

u . re hardly ncoUeclion. 1 
I collected my chang . ■ . 

„im a nickel. He tokec at iL, lWl_^ „i yo, 

" Whatzermatter, I said.^^ 
should have gone to the war. 
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n American. You're 

U.lv. He drove away. 

, ^ ™y agents, I took another taxi back 

to ttie St. Fregis. I was looking for trouble of my own 


. ' What do you flunk of Churchill's defeat?” I asked the 
driver. 


" Whoodat?” 

-.A* Churchill, you know, the 

Minister, being defeated in the British elections.” 
Make no difference to me.” 

” It is a big victory for Labor.” 

” Whoodat?” 


” I said it is a big victory for the Labor Party.” 

” Yeah, make no difference to me.” 

We didn't speak after that. I thought I had given him the 
right address, but I must have upset his train of thought, for he 
brought me to the Savoy-Plaza instead of mv hotel. 

” I said St. Fregis.” 

" Whoodat?” 

”I want the St. Fregis Hotel” 

” Why don't you say so in the foist place?” 

Sorry, my mistalce.” ■ 

” Make no difference to me.”.' 

Nothing ever did make a difference to him for he was one 
? mentally on an island entire by 

itself. He drove his cab, paid his boss, paid his union fares and 
lei the world look after itself. Isolationism I 

-ru cab-drivers I met in New York. 

They’d recognize me, anywhere, by ray quartern. I always 
gave a quarter tip. 

I remember some of the drivers' names. Nicolas Diamante, 
Romanov Kapussho, Roderiguo Gonsalez, Benjamin Solomon, 
Sacramento R. Benedicto, Paul 0. Roger, Matsuokuo P. Okinava, 
James L. Einstein, Frederico La Guardia, Thomas P. Dewey, 
Alfredo J. Arbizzoni, Mascarra de la Madrigas, Quinto de la 
Pampas, Samson L. Johnstone. They were Americans, they all 
said. 
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OR * 

!• • ^nd diKeronfc castes, but they 
Thev were of different guy's gotta dio some 

X' X" “ ™ i 

is goo^TsrpLogj-ad k was moccU boUer. 

:;rnor'&l“dr?too ^di cual in Kosshia now. 

tages of belonging to a Union. telegraph 

- ® .. All cab-drivf belong to a ,, iCopam 

offices belong to the same, so any cab cawst 

rsaZ^rSv:^- Kmaa (aic toe 

S l^VI^SVwas 

driver. He was aware of driving right in the 

had given him that ' 530^07 had to pull up because 

middle of a crowded ° J m„d and tonnd hei-scl! 

of a woman who was hying to Texas, whom 

be afaid of moving your arse, lady," ho said lo lia. 

a tumd 'to mo and said, " Staying there in tho middle 

”■ •; S.X" ""'w- w» t. 

" Yeah, but she don't know It." 
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It was Benjamin Solomon whom I asked, “What do you like 
about New York?" And Solomon said, “ Nuthin. But you 
don t have to like the place. It’s the best city in the world.” 

Who told you that?” 

“ Everybody say that.” 

“ Do you say it?” 

“ Look Mister, what I say don’t count, see.” 

“ So you wont talk, eh?" 

“ Naaw, not for nutthin.” 

There was wisdom in Solomon’s words. 

It was Nicolas Diamante who crossed the line about two 
inches when the lights were against him. I had picked him up 
at Park and 50th Street going uptown. The cop gave him the 
dirtiest look I’ve ever seen on a cop's face. Nicolas drew back 
the inch he had trespassed. 

The lights changed. Nicolas grinded his teeth, put up his 
hands, started talking, partly to himself, partly to me also. “ I 
amt done nutthin, see. Nutthin. Just crawsed de line. The 
sonofa bitch he tossed a doity look at me. I aint done nutthin. 
Nutthin.” 

** Maybe he doesn’t like you. Nicolas.” 

” Yeah.” 

You are Italian, aren't you?” 

"Yeah.” 

* Do you find that makes a difference?” 

” Ah, there's always some guy who don't like de Greeks and 
some don't like de Rumanians and some don’t like de Russians. 
Maybe some don’t like de Italians. Just bolus me up.” 

” Maybe some don't like the Indians too.” 

. " You Indian?” 

Yeah, from India.” 

'' Then you got plenty of troubles, mister. Do they sit on 
you like they sit on me?” 

No one sits on me, Nicolas. I sit on spikes, see. And if 
1 sit on spikes, I sit on anything else too.” 

" Well, you is different. But what can a guy like me do 
in New York. This is a bigshots' town.” 

They say you've got real democracy here.” 
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.. Who say? Didn you see that cop? Was he dcmoctattc! 

‘^^•HSSt'‘is^tetoScan equivalent of the Indian word 

' Cowdung It ® n “ I guess it’s O.K. cause 

Nicolas Diamante ea rned d™"- 
New York is the host city m the world. 

“ "Who told you that^ 

::®/„:7";'Ari'saidtoNico^^^^ 

” You maL me homesick,” Nicolas said. 



XI 

AMERICANS WHO REGISTER AND 
AMERICANS WHO DON’T 

and more popular in 

toi ^ hard way. Bell boys, then Bell Captains, eleva- 

tor girls, an occasional nod fi’om the Assistant Manager, when no 
one dse was around for him to nod to.* Now ^again when 

f "Thank You. ’ 

Like tliat I came to know quite a lot of Americans. 

Bemg ambitious I improved in class every day. I had already 
been asked to dinner at the El Morrocco, where John Perona J 
fn whoever important was in town, includ- 
Wallace. Someone else had taken me out to the 
El BoiTacho, that lovely Spanish eating-house where on the 
filing you saw the lip-marlcs of elegant women and where in the 
M^ s Room you saw yourself in a magnifying mirror. Beautiful 
joint, Everytliing Spanish. Not a single fly. 

Those w-ere the public places I visited. Gradually I made 
the grade. I was asked to a drink in East 80th Street. The 
Easl;was the fashionable side of the town. East of Fifth Avenue, 
not East of Suez. West of Fifth Avenue is not worth bothering 
about. Of course, not everything East of Fifth is the real goods 
The smart zone is bounded by Park Avenue and the two edges 
of the broad strip are cut off at 50th and 80th Streets. Betwwn 
these is the Ma 5 ^air of New York. If you are jdked to come 
up for a drink anywhere inside the area, you qualified to at on 
the right side of the floor at the El Moroso. That was the real 
test^the floor of the El Moroso! "One day I’ll make Park 
Avenue if I persevere long enough,” I said to myself. 

And that also came to pass with the Grace of God and the 
invitation of the Nuttals. 

The Nuttals were super-duper society. They were in the 
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" H.veslx.e,,sinlhe — 


to me. 


XldVC 

, . Pluvet?" I aired a little toiUarity with the 

“ Chicken oi riuvcrr 

rarer varieties. slrnigUt and fry’em 

'‘Nossir. Henseyj^'^ 

darling," said Beatrice whir the adoration o£ an 

a *hing scene as the two looked at each other. 

He patted her fondly on the han ^ p. 

Cwt no swelr worc4, an I Ihrrt thought. They were 

words of endearment. ,„^„ied twice 

*' Best wife 1 had, nc su-iu. 

before. . looked. She was surpris- 

“Tr me," she »dd. " Arc rdl the men in India naked 

'“'‘"■No," 1 said playluUy. " J«st as aU the wo.rren over here 

Z uT'yoa moam" 1-etor said. •' Captain, hx 

“ '^“‘'erdolin'mc dfabourindia. X hear ifs simply thrll- 

trouble. • ,t 

•■pryon have to remove yout slippers every trow and ^ 

‘^'“■■’only on Tuesdays," I said, for Scotch beyoird a certal«,| 

S^Suil just Tu^d^s. Arc Urey sacrcdl” < 
<» Voo " T cnul knowinc I was in lor it* 1 

"Must be lovely out tlrcro, Every day S ; 

shine S is it just rirrhearably hot? I.arrr told smne people 
i^ricebaas as hats because it's killing m the summer. 
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“ Browns us off," I said, but she wasn't familiar with that 
English idiom. 

How do you keep cool in that terrible heat?" 

“ We drink ice water." 

" Yes, we cool water in chatHs.” 

"In, what?" 

" Chattis. They are earthenware mugs with thin necks and 
large bottoms in which we put the boiling water, so as to make 
sure all the germs are killed. Then the water stays in the chatti 
find the cool wind blows on it and the water gets quite cool." 

How beautifully primitive and exciting 1" 

'* But now we’ve got a new device to cool water.” 

" Yes?" said Beatrice. 

It's like a large white box, almost like a cupboard. It has 
got all sorts of knobs inside. You can put bananas inside, and 
oranges and even pieces of hsh and soda, . . ." 

Yon mean soda water?" 

" Yes, that’s right, All sorts of things are put into this 
white cupboard. You can even put meat in it, that is if you 
oat meat. AncTthen there are some trays in an inner space 
in this big white cupboard." 

Beatrice' followed me closely. 

‘ ' And in the safe-deposit part of the cupboard there are 
little square partitions. You put water in them and slip the 
tray in and after a few hours the water becomes ice." 

i' You mean a Frlgidaire.” 

' ' That's the name." 

'' Frigidaires in India! I'd never have believed it." 

There was a long silence after that. Everyone was feeling 
tired and even the proteins were wearing out in Peter Nuttal. 
So we went home, tlie Nuttals to their apartment in Park Avenue 
and I to my hotel. St. Freges. When the Bell Captain gave me 
a special gi'eeting that night I knew it was only because I 
owned a frlgidaire. I was on my way to bigger things. 
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LOUIS FISCHER AND POLITICS 

T®'^'r’l\htaker ’icctuir. I had been trying to contact him 
1 political ^n intellectual sky-scraper. He 

for several days. Louis week-end with Mr. 

had gone specially out to In 1 a to 

Gandhi in ‘he latter's gra^ tat^al Sovapa^^^ 

the Indian ..j . ig igg Englisli was ungrammatical 

had spent and wlncta teau^^^ 

condition of fte were made available to 

E: 3!„'S* J -i i> .>-1- - . 

3^gEi l»dors Hd met all tlm Oalmml.alte ol toiima. to 

set a correct idea of the castc-syatem. Ho didii t '>avo time to 
meet the 90,000,000 Moslems of India, but he met Mr. 
who spoke for, all of them, includmg litmsclf. He was one of the 

best informed Americans on India. 

Fischer told me there was a mooting of the Liberal Parly 
of New York to discuss the meaning of tlie British T.at>or victo^ 
and if I turned up at the Hotel Commodore that evening I would 
get an idea of a really intelligent, forward-looking, progrcs.slvc 
American audience. This interested me very much because 1 was 
always on the look out for those people and tliey wore damned 

hard to find. , l 

I thanked Fischer very much for the op|>ortunity and that 
evening I arrived at the Hotel Commodore punctually at 8 o cloclc 
which was the time of the meeting. Tile ballroom was crowded, 
■ the women outproportioning the men. There was an air of m- 
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formality about the whole important 

and rolled np their deevcB, f on im- 

namphlets written by important members ot i P J 
portent matters of world interest. 

Papifism or the Atomic Bomb . 

IXwE going backward or forward ? 

Time for Decision. 

60,000.000 JOBS ARE NOT _„jeTS ? 

Aren’t Republicans ^lack and White ? 

What’s the difference between 

CH1™SE AbE NOT ONEV EAtlNbRVMEn. 

. More huts for India. ,^«n.nhlets There was lighter 

These were the more venous p P ^ ^^ek-end WITH 

reading too; The' Jewish Problem, bTAU 

Gandhi. a r^priran drl to this meeting. She felt a 

I went with wearing a Carmen-Miranda 

little uncomfortable because s ^ Everyone was m 

hat and this was a It 845 the audience 

- - n- 

s.r/-r, r 

tinkered With the microphone and ex- 

I-Ie captured the heaits ^ . to discuss. In Amer- 

~ . hap. 

why. I have b^n^asWJo 

tonight,” he said I.” (Appla«ee.) He went on 

" There are SO many abler men tnani ^ tfr 

:&nr t?a::C being re-assnred by members of 

the British Empire. powerful speakers I h^e 

This speaker was one of the m p jjj 5 

overheard. Why he needed a microphone i 
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hands gripped the edge of the tabic. He spoke to both sides of 
the audience and held the attention of the ballroom from end 
to end. 

" Friends, (Applause) I don’t know why I have been asked 
to speak first (Applause) or to speak at all.” (Loud and prolonged 
laughter.) (Applause.) 

Americans like this light human touch. They were veiv 
amused because they knew all the time he liked speaking first 
and speaking at all. 

” There ai*e many well-known figures hero (Applause) who 
are better qualified to speak than I am (Laughter) and I am 
surprised that I should have been asked, being a Canadian to 
address the Liberal Party of Now York.” (Applause). 

His apology for being a Canadian wa.s construed as a direct 
hit at the British Empire and the Americans like that sort of 
thing, because the Americans don’t see why Hiitain should have 
an Empire when the Americans haven’t. 


But, friends, it tolces all kinds to make 

_ _1 tT-r I i \ 


a worici,' 


nc 


continued. (Hear I Hear I ) 

I looked around the room. Yes. ho was right. It took all 
kinds to make the Liberal Parly also. Silling one scat awav 
from me was a colorful man. He was dark of complexion 
darker than any Indian I've seen. Americans from the South 
came like that, because it is hot down south, l)at thev were 
AmencMS of the same paUorn of Democracy. 

Ever since the late Abe Lincoln said, *' All Men are creat^ 
squal, the Americans are one people. America is true demo- 
.racy with four freedoms, one for the whites, one for the Ifiaoks 
ane for the Jews and one for tlic rest. ’ 

This colorful man was dressed to match. He had a dark 
bro^ suit, the trousers were a little unpressod though He had 
a straw hat like the ones M.G.M. used in the Shol Boat' Ho 
wore a bright red tie, Icnotted to about tlio size of a pea Ho 
had a vivid green and white broad-striped .shirt. 

£ 5 r„!':‘ s z'S'irs 
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was very worried because she thought he’d fall on my lap any 
moment. But the man Sambo always regained his balance just 
m time to avoid falling on my lap. Now and again he’d wake 
up, look up at the spe^iker, see he -was still speaking, then shut 
his eyes and relax again. What worried me was not that he 
might fall on my lap, but that he should be a somnambulist and 
walk out of the hall in his sleep. That would have looked 
very bad. 

In. the row behind me was a strange looking girl drawing 
what appeared to be surrealistic pictures. I turned round tact- 
fully and looked at the strange girl. She looked like Katherine 
Hepburn, only more washed out. She had hair which fell straight 
like the Jacobeans. She had a look in her eyes like Eddie Cantor 
after he had been kissed. She had the mannerisms of Garbo and 
I think her mind worked in circles like Laurel and Hardy, 
because she was drawing circles on a large piece of paper. Just 
plain large circles. But out of these queer circles some sort of a 
pattern was emerging, the sort of modern art in which it was 
difficult to tell which was the up-side and which was down. 

This girl was probably mapping out the programme of the 
Liberal Party, or she was a surrealist or nuts. Whatever fhe 
was, we found her fascinating to watch. 

The speaker from Canada went on. He was saying, 
“ Without Labor, Capital cannot survive. Without the nationali- 
zation of the means of production, distribution and exchange....” 

_ We turned to look at the progress of the pen-and-ink drawing 
behind us. The strange girl had put into the bigger circles little 
inner circles, which were probably eyes, or were they eggs, 
suggested by the speaker's remarks on production. It was diffi- 
cult to follow the girl's ideas. She was decidedly a cut above 
the ordinary and definitely liberal in her expression. 

The speaker had made a pasang reference to wage increase 
as a means of stabilization of the standard of living. But to the 
American Liberal Party of New York, all this was commonplace, 
They could talk political philosophy with the same non-violence 
^ith which Gandhi talks civil disobedience. It was the result 
^f a ve^ high standard of education in the United States. 

(M Education ” was a fluid word often used in the same connota- 
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tion as the English woid J m art as it was progressing 

I was getting most n^ „,„,pletcd her design. Sk i 

behind ns. ^looking askance at it from all angles, j 

turned it round and .b ^ rcmai'kable, i 

We too got 'I'®®® gM's motto says, " /Irs gratis artk".\ 
Sis'ir “Sr "Art for the hock of It.- ELAS- , 

“"5ir.is a'ls'js " ES,rsi 

"'f rfttptttem and carefully, lith her second finger, smearj; 
;?\u o!!Sttf design till .the vvMo thing became one mass o(| 

blue-htek. n ^ 

the girf^fih me, sc as not to disturb the Canadian who «, 

'?h™ do you know?" my Mend said gamely, always ready' 

’’"^Well" I said, "wc foreignoiT, can never get an entry; 
the Unite 1 States il at any lime we've boon screwy.' 
permiunto^ , " friend 'said in her characteristic fasliion.. 

’^‘’“‘xhfcaLS sat 'down amidst deafening applause 
" Let's go," I said, taking the chance of slipping out t 

two sp^ak^ 9-10,” she said, though she followed n» 

“”'’juTthen°we heard the next speaker announced. I 
set the name, but he was President of the Union of Sl^Wi 
Lr Porters. At fimt I thought it was " sleeping j 

but that was obviously the colorful gent silling ^ ^ j 

present speaker had the hyphen between the Sleeping andj 

I didn’t stay to the end of the speech of the President fl(| 
the Sleeping-car porters, because he was speaking with a ^i; 
liar accent and a voice that came through a fog-horn. 
very browned-off. He said he was mighty glad Labor had donellK[ 


; between 
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trick in Great Britain. Yeali man. It was a mighty good thing 
for the whole great big. world and the Sleeping-Car Porters were 
mighty glad of it. It sho was summthin and "We Americans" 
(tlie phrase was the President’s) kinda hope that British Labor 
kicks the gong around for a long time. I liked the phrase " We 
Americans." It was like " I Claudius." 

After the strain, we went to the Copacabana, where the 
orchesti'a played tunes by a new composer, as well known as 
Gershwin. His name was Calipso. He was from Trinidad 
from where Minnie came. 

At the Copa, as it is more affectionately known to its devotees, 
there was a brilliant man by name Joe E. Lewis, not to be con- 
fused witli the guy who goes socking people on the jaw. This 
was Joe E. Lewis, an entei-tainer. Joe said he had graduated 
with a D.D.T. — Doctor of Delicatessen. It was the most sensible 
thing I heard tliat day. 






XIII 


I 


INTRODUCTION TO HOLLYWOOD 

, j rtn TTollvwood. I don’t mean in 

had always ha my y ^ 

I thesameway a a vol looKson 

I looked upon ^ interpreting India to the Ameri- 
authors and wn th g ^ jjjt thought it worth while 
cans, long ‘ to India in 1942-43. long 

Sore^Amerkan newspapers printed the statements oE Mr. J. J. 
s£h pSen^ of the India League in Amenca and one of onr 
Singh. Presmeni ^.j^ttywood which, tlirough the powerful 

3m ofte silent and speaking motion pictnroB, presented the 

Perfofally ii“ o^iW rSe America, t interest in Imfe as with 

fn unmaking a ‘o Pearl Buck's 

moZi sitt which had to be shelved because o£ he war 
This was to have been a picture o£ the Indian masses It wouiJ 
have also explained the caste system and the rope-tack It was 
provisionally entitled Rajah, just so that evciyone m Ho 'ywood 
would know that it referred to India. It is ijeheved that the 
Tcript was to have been entrusted to Katherine Vinsom U 
meanwhile she went and wrote something whicli upset Boston 
and no producer can afford to put out a picture and risk having 

it banned in Boston. . ti. 

Boston is more than a state of America. It is^ a slate o 

mind. Its favourite pastime is banning hooks. It is the most, 
moral of all the states in the Federation. It s where all llie up- 
right Americans come from. It doesn't believe in love or sox. 
It tolerates infatuation. Maniage is an institution in teloS- 
like in Reno, where divorce is an institution. Some of the 
healthiestTeople come'Tfdm Boston. They usnally wear red 
socks and play a low ball game, called dcbascd-ball. A babe 
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new yoric with its pants down 


Two o'clock 


Friday . . • Yeah come round lunchtime . . 

Nfl^don't work Fridays. O.K. Abyasm.a 

" Gee that was some surprise, ham layloi. 

“Sam Taylorl" said Al. 

" Yeah." 

“ The insurance guy?' 

“Yeah. He’s got a new dame. 

“He's done very well lately," sa^d Al. 

BeLen Sam Taylor, the beat steak m the country the new 
dame and the submarine picture, they almost ro,-BOt_ about me. 
A number of other extraneous subjects crept into thoir conversa- 

*‘™'Finallv Al said, " Guess I better be going. Have work to do.'’' 
“ Okay,” said Joe. " I'll fix up your buck private." 

Al laughed. " One in a million," he said to me. 

loe was coy again. i , 

” And listen, Wiseguy," said Al. " if this guy makes good. 

I want my cut. Don’t forget I brought him hero." 

“We'll settle for a drink sometime, Joe said more 

realistically. , , ^ . 

"O.K. A drink then. Who wants the money? Got -more 

than I know what to do with." 011,1., 

“ You said it," Joe said sadly. I got the dough too but 
what the heck can I do with it? My childron arc just waiting for 
me to die. They see me once in a while and inquire about my 
health. Are you all right, papa? That's all I Uviiv from them. 
And of course they touch me when I get soft-like. One gran, 
two gran— it makes me sick." 

“ Oh no, Joe. They're your children. They got a right to 
your dough." 

"Well, don't I give it? I give plenty, sec. What do I 
get in return? Nothing, see. Just plain nothing." 

" That's too bad." Al said. " My kids arc different." 

"I know that. That’s what burns irid up. And 1 got more 
dough than you. That's what burns me up too." 

" That's the mauwdern generation. Tlicy got no feelings 
like you and I had." 

" They're just a lot of bastards," Joe said bitterly. " Yeah, 
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bastards." 

" Naaw. You exaggera.te. Yeah, you exaggerate/' A1 con- 
soled him. , 

“ They got no use for me, Al. No use at all. The other 
day I says to Louis, that's the second boy, why he don't come 
up some week;-end and stay with me. Says he’s too busy. Then 
he calls me up, see. Round five o’clock in the evening, Friday. 
Says he'd like to come up and stay two-three days. I say fine. 
' I've got a lady with me ’ he says. Lady I So I says bring her 
up. So they come round eight o’clock. Drives up in his big 
bus. You can smell them coming in before the door opened. 
High and stinking . . . ." 

" Well, you know how these kids are." 

" Wait a minute. The dame, he calls her lady, walks in, 
says ' Howaya pops ' to me. First time I ever laid eyes on her. 
Ho way a popsl Gee that burnt me up. I look at her and what 
do I see? She’s wearing a dress that’s cut so low I can see her 
navel." 

Al laughed heartily. 

" Aint so funny I Cause it’s one thing being round a dame 
like that in town, You done it, I’ve done it. But to fcring her 
to the house. That’s going too far." 

Al didn't say anything. 

Joe barked again, " I said nothing, see. Nothing. Soon 
we sat down for drinks. He had one, t\vo, three, just straight 
see. She had two. Same size. Then he poured, till a good half 
glass Was full. So I looked at him. Just looked. He says 
whatzermatter, cant I drink in my father's house? Sure, I said. 
Drink. Tt s for you, son. He said if I’d known you aint got 
drink I'd have buyed her drinks at the bar. So I says, drink 
as much as you like. It's all for you. So he don't talk to me 
no more." 

" After two hours he asks for food. Steaks! I give him 
stealcs. Then the^r goes upstairs. So I says to him, quietUke, 
don’t bring a dame like that to the house. It’s all right in town, 
but not in the house. So he says if she’s good for me, she's good 
for you. ‘ And you aint gonna get her either,' he says to me. 
It sho burned me up. Yeah. Can you believe it? My son. The 
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“ Ah. take it easy. Take it easy, Joe. ^^Lifc am t so bad." 

Aiil’t so bad, nothing. The bastard.’' 

A1 left and as far as I could see Joe Wise vva.s .still all burned 
up I waited. Then he said to me, “ Maybe it ain't so bad. What 
can I do for you? I know, I'll give you a letter." He pressed 
a bell. " Miss Cornie," he said on the office telephone, " Take 
a letter to our Script depoitment. Yeah. You know, one of our 
usual letters. Bring it in. I’ll sign it. ' 



XIV 


POETRY, JOURNALISM, ET CETERA 

W RITING in the U.S.A. is a highly specialized art. Whether 
it is a script, a play, a novel, a straight article or a piece of 
poetry. No one can tell what will go down in America. When a 
book is a raving success, you usually find it difficult to meet a 
single man, or woman who has read it. So it was with For Ever 
Amber, a book that sold so fast that even tlie pages were hot. 
All Park Avenue had a copy of it, but no one admitted he or she 
had read the book. They bought it just the same. 

It was the same with articles and poetry. One day 
I found a tree in Brooklyn. A tree all by itself. And under it 
was a young man with ideas. He had long hair. He was a 
poet. He was reciting his own verse. I stopped and listened. 
It was a poem on " Spring.” 

spring is sprung. 

The grass is riz, 

I wonder where de flowers iz? 

Look, the boid is on the wing! 

How absoidi 

I thought the wing was on the bold. 

This was so new, so fresh, so different from the heavy stuff 
which English poets composed at the Atheneum in London during 
the lunch-time. 

” I have another poem,” said the Brooklyn lad. 

” Let me hear it.” 

"Sure: 

Der were ioHy poiple boids boiping and choiping 
And eaUng woiins, 

When up came Boitie with his gerl jriend Goitie 
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And. hoy, were dey poitowhedl 

To see toUy poiple boids. boiping and choiping. 

And eating woims/' 

Journalism like poetry in America is free and easy. It is 
written to be understood by the masses. 

One day I turned over a high-class American newspaper, the 
kind of paper all the Park Avenue folks read. 

" Can’t say folks," I said to myself. . , 

"Why not, isn't 'folks' American?" I replied. 

" Yeah, but folks come from Dixie or Pookeepsic, no 
folks ever live down Park Avenue." 

" Why not?" 

" Folks aint good enough to live over der." 

" Who said so?" 

" I said so." 

I stopped. I was getting involved in an argument with my- 
'self. The point apparently is that "folks” is not used ot 
"high-class" people and only high-class people live on Park 
Avenue, so folks don’t live on Park Avenue. It’s easy, if you 
get the right idea. 

To go back to journalism. The paper I bought that morning 
was the New York Herald-Inbune. mouthpiece of the Republi- 
cans. 

The Hetald-Tfibune is so conservative that it is against 
isolationism if that involves America. It supports democracy 
provided democracy means the right to attack the Democrats. 
It stands for greater co-operation with the British provided 
"British" means the titled gentry, and not of the impoverish- 
ed variety. It believes that 60,000,000 jobs are unnecessary when 
machines could do the same work quicker and cheaper. 

In that leading New York paper, appeared the news-item, 
" Lady Charles Cavendish Home After 10 Years of Life in Eire." 

This is how it began; 

At noon yesterday (i.e. September 20th 1946) Lady 

Charles Cavendish answered the telephone in her sinitc at 

the St. Regis Hotel, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-Fifth Street. 

" Oh, it's you," she said. " Then I guess there’s no escape. 
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But I haven't got my pants on yet. Give me five minutes 
and then come up." 

Five minutes later Lady Charles answered the door, 
dressed in a plain dark suit and a white linen blouse. There 
was a shimmer of grey in her black hair. She was just as 
shapely and quite as animated as when slie was Adele Astaire, 
the dancing partner of her brother, Fred. The phone in the 
offstage bedroom rang again. 

" Fred," she cried, " How lovely.” And later, 
" Hello, Bing, 0, what a wonderful place this is.” She told 
Bing Crosby she would be seeing him before the end of 
the year. 

Lady Cavendish told her interviewer that Fred was retinng 
from pictures. " The doctor advised him to take it easy. You 
know, you can’t dance like that forever. So he’s going to rest 
for a while. Maybe he’ll become a producer.” 

Lady Charles was ” born the daughter of an Omaha brewer 
when the century was getting ready to turn.” She left America 
in 1932 to become the bride of Lord Charles Arthur Francis 
Cavendish, second son of the ninth Duke of Devonshire. 

The interview went on: 

Lady Charles inherited from her husband who died 
last year, Lismore Castle, a large establishment dating from 
the seventeenth century, which rises above heavy copses on 
the banks of the Salmon River, in County Waterford, Eire. 

The estate employs seventy workers who till and herd 
cattle on 400 acres, plant and cut several thousand acr^ of 
timber and fish the river. " We used to sell enormous 
quantities of salmon, but since the war they haven’t been 
coming up the river like they used to,” she said. ” You 
trap them and hit them over the head. It sounds like a 
vaiidevlllc act, but that’s the way you do it.” 

Lady Charles left her mother, Mrs. Anne Astaire, a 
widow, to oversee the estate, a capacity in which Mrs. 
Astaire functioned during the last three years of the war, 
while her daughter was working at the Rainbow Corner, 
an American Red Cross Club in London. 
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, /-I urmtp 8.000 letters lor American 

There Lady UjnxU sister)" 

soldiers, signed them .-cnlios.” " You know,” she 

and " honestly got ^ ^obowt their sons from some one 
said, " tamilies , This first glass of milk today 

S' sy"u.^- 

he's heard his family falk 

asked. ' No, my P“; y ycare, Lady Charles 

Homefol .. ever.” *' It is wonderful to 

found it " more •• y,j„ know our pos- 

see all the lovely p • * there.” In the thirteen 

teriors have spread qm o a ^ ovJ^^Hmrc 

■' Tho toS Wagon.” she has acquired a fear 
Chicago m ... pui-form again. 

^^TSrth she hopes to live nine monllis in this 
Henceforth T J Teo in Eire. ” Ireland is a fine 

TS. ~ « 1"" »'> 

is r rstfir. " “ - •«- 

New York at that time there was Mr. Birin, one of the 
Birla Brothers. The Birla brothers used to ship goldbars like 
AmXns shipped peanuts But Birla woju ,m lutta 
Some said he was a friend of Gandhi and « 'j;' 
some news-value for tlie Americans. Some said Bula had a 
palace in which Gandhi stayed. Othom said Gandlii ««>'“" * 
Ly in a palace, unless the British deliberately jn.t Yr'i™; 
Some said maybe Birla had only a grass hnt like all Indim 
have, so what use wag a gi’ass but to write about? bo in tli 
end Birla was out. 
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There was another Indian guy in New York who. 
had a lot of factories in India making iron and steel 
and eau-de-cologne and oil and cocoanuts and electric power and 
aeroplanes and soda bicarb and other heavy chemicals. His 
name was Tata. He was nice kinda guy, but then again he 
wore no turban. It was true Pearl Buck bought him a lunch 
at the Waldorf, but Pearl Buck was doing that sort of thing 
all the time and even the Chinese were getting tired of it, so 
Tata had no news value. 

" It's got to be a guy with a turban,” a New York editor 
told me when I suggested an interview with Tata. “ We know 
he's got a three-billion dollar plan,” the editor said, ” but a 
plan is a plan and who’s going to pay for it? He aint got that 
dough. No one got that much dough. The Russians had plans 
too, but who reads about a Russian unless he were a Cossack? 
An Indian to be genuine has got to have a turban, see. You 
know, a turban.” 

I came back disappointed. The editor was right. All that 
the Indian industrialists got in the American press were a couple 
of paragraphs on the commercial page and no one reads the 
commercial page in America just like no one reads editorials in 
India, but you’ve got to have them just in case. 

One day I called the Waldorf-Astoria and asked for '* In- 
formation.” 

'' Listen, miss ” I said. 

” Yeah. Make it fast.” 

” I’m a journalist.” 

” A what?” 

” A reporter, newspaperman.” 

” Why don’t you say so?” 

” I want some information.” I repeated. 

” I aint tellin' nuthin cause it’s against the rules.” 

” Be a good sport. I haven't eaten for two days. Got no 
story.” 

”Naaw?” 

” Yeah.” 

"Honest?” 

" Yeah. I am looking for an. Indian rajah with a turban. 
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1, -ri..- 

::£S;';.p. 

“ I don't know.’ 

" You could look. 

:: SlcTh"^ taW on. moro clay.” I -id pathetically. 
Th«f 'Jaf a pause. She didn’t hang «p. 

there's a real one coine m only yesterday. 

"Has he got a turban? 

"Sure has.” 

What's his name? 

" r/hels^Sa^ do you think he's married?” 
"^“■A^ra^rhs are 'married.” I said. "Two. three, four 

Aw' 'thaff kinda tough on the gny.” 

::rdS™:.“H”eT“ ain't said nnthin. see. because 

the boss gets mad if he finds I told. 

"What's his room number r 
" Ask for 25'G-H-I-J-K. 

room numbers. He’s got a suite.” 

"Swodd^tmoiTow.’' she said after a pause. 

" Gee,” I said, ” that's too bad. ’ „ 

"Yeah you rat.” She punctuated that wIlli a bang. 

So I put^on a real suit, rnsbed down the elevator, eau# 
a cab and asked him to stop on it, because I bad to get a story. 

American cab-drivers love driving reporters to the ^one of 
a stoly. Drive he did. tike hell and fury. Klevcu blocks in 
one tmffic signal. He swerved here, there, cvciywherc. 

I got to the Waldorf and got my man. ^ ^ ^ 

I came home and typed it all out. fol owmg the Lady U arlcs 
Cavendish pattern as closely as possible. I slreamhncd it. 
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Indian Prince at Waldorf. 

It "began : 

At noon, yesterday, His Highness the Maharajah of Gopala- 
chari answered the telephone in his suite (25-G-H-I-J-and-K) at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 49th and 50th Street. “ Oh, 
it’s you," he said. " Then I guess there’s no escape. But I 
haven’t got my pants on yet." 

I explained I only wanted an interview and not a photo- 
graph. 

' ' Give me five minutes to put on my turban and then come 

up." 

Five minutes later Captain Singh o^ the 1st Gopalachari 
Regiment, A. D.C. -in-waiting to H.H. answered the door. I had 
entered the suite at the wrong end — "K", while H.H. personally 
occupied the "G" end. It was obvious — **G" for Gopalachari. 
The Captain was dressed in an immaculately-pressed khaki suit. 
He wore a fine khaki linen shirt with a silk tie and lisle socks 
to match. There was a shimmer of grey in his black hair. 

Captain Singh led me through the rooms, explaining that 
because of overcrowding in New York hotels, the Waldorf were 
unable to give H.H. his usual accommodation. 

H.H. had got into his turban when I entered the room. 

tie was just as shapely and quite as animated as when he 
was last in New York a year before the war. The phone in die 
offstage bedroom rang. " Sabu," he cried. "How lovely." 
And later, " How is my elephant boy?” He told Sabu he would 
not be seeing him before the end of the year as travel to Holly- 
wood was still very difficult. 

" That’s Sabu, or is it Sergeant Sabu now? He was calling 
me from the set in Hollywood. He is making a new picture for 
the Ministry of Information and the O.W.I., called How Indian 
Princes Won the War. It will probably be Sabu’s last picture. 
The doctor advised him to take it easy. You know you can’t 
go on straddling elephants forever. So he's going to rest for a 
while. Maybe he’ll become a producer." 

His Highness who was the fourteenth son of His I^ate Highness 
when the century was getting ready to turn began reciting the 
6 
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exciting adventures of Indian Princes during the war. " Simply 

wonderful record the Princes have. Not one 

He succeeded His Late Highness in 1932. He is the mnth Maha- 

raiah of Gopalachari. • u u i « 

From His Late Highness, the present Highness inherited the 

gadi (throne) of Gopalachari, thirteen of his brothers having died 
king His Late Highness's life, .three ohscurely of ptomame 
poisoning. The gadi (throne) of Gopalachan dates from the ntl 
century and rises above corpses (pronounced wthout the r ) 
on the banks of the Ganges in the County of Gopal, India. 

The estate employs 70 workers who till and^ herd cattle, 
except on Tuesdays which are sacred. There is tirnber on the 
large estate and fish in the river. ** We used to sell enormous 
quLtities of Bombay Duck, but since the wi^. they haven t 
been coming up the river like they used to. he said. You 
trap them and hit them on the head like a vaudeville act, but 

that’s the way to do it.” ' . , . 

His Highness left his three senior official wives to ovei-see 

the State and attend to administrative business, if and when it 
should come up. His Highness functioned in an honorary capa- 
city during the last three years of the war, as Chief Administrative 
Officer of the Free Canteen for British, American and Indian 
troops which the State of Gopalachari erected at the local station, 
which happens to bo on the main line to tlie Burma 

There, under the personal supervision of His Highness, 
8,000 cups of tea were made and given free of charge to the 
fighting forces en route to the front. He told me that he had 
got several letters from American people in appreciation of this. 
'' Americans love to hear about their sons being looked after 
in jungle places. A lady from Boston, which as you know is 
the intellectual centre of America, wrote, *' Jack likes Bourbon. 
Never did care for tea.” 

Back to America for the first time after the war, His High- 
ness found it "more luxurious than ever.” " It's wonderful to 
see all these girdles,” he said. 

" Girdles?” , 

” You know our Indian women’s posteriors have spread 
quite a bit over there. I have been commissioned to buy enough 
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stock for my wives and .... you know how it is in India.'* 
Henceforth, he hoped to live nine months a year in this 
country, preferably at the Waldorf if they could find proper 
accommodation for him. " Gopalachari is a fine place, if you 
do not stay there too long. It is a dream place, really. But if 
you only knew how lonely it is there with only three wives." 

The inlc had hardly dried on the interview when I rushed to 
one of New York's leading newspapers. I got there by <;iab. 
80-cent ridel 20-cent tip. Dollar in all. I rushed through the 
mob of people ,gathered outside the building. Was I disheartened? 
The elevator boys were on strike. And the offices of tiie paper 
were on the 17th floor. 

When the strike was over, the interview had lost its value. 
Fifth Avenue women had decided to wear turbans that fall. 
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I GOT fed up. A guy's got lo gefc a break somclime. A guy's 
got to eat sometime, as " Waldort-Information " had said 
in her cute little way. Yeah, a guy’s gotta eat sometime. 

So I went to the Stork Club. I Ihotight I’d comijino busi- 
ness with pleasure. They say Walter Winchell goes to the Stork 
Club to get information from the stork's mouth. Thus Winchell 
had news before it happened, often moiillis ahead. Winchell 
relied on the stork because the stork never took anything back. 
It only delivered. 

This was my first meal in days. It told on me. Duo to an 
irregular diet, I noticed something was wrong with me. I was 
talking American. Yeah, I kinda lawst my Oxford accent. Yeah, 
lawst it. But it'll come back. In India I had survived famines, 
epidemics, foot and mouth disease, colic and malaria. So what 
the heck was a toucli of America? 

Right then it bowthered me. But things would be differ- 
ent I knew, when I got back to my grass hut and thok off my 
slippers, see. I'd sit on .spikes on Toosdays and it’s awful 
refreshing, Kinda strikes a chord and your brain begins to 
function. 

I knew iny father wouldn't get twined up, like Joe Wise 
had done, because no one gets boined up in India. Wo are 
used to the heat. And I knew the old man wouldn’t call me 
a boiated either. Maybe ho'd get sore cause after what he spent 
getting me to loirn English in Oxford, I kinda ])ickcd up this 
hoisted stuff instead. But he wouldn't call me boistccl. There 
aint no such Indian word. 

Besides, as ho said to me ono day, resting at. sun-sot in 
our summer house, which is a hut of lighter straw, " Don't 
matter where you arc son, you got 2,000 years of culture to pull 
you through." 
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But Americans don't understand that. They’re kmda fright- 
ened of us like children are of the dark even when there aint 
nuthin to worry about. But they’d grow up in time. Children 
always do. 140 years don’t make a civilization, see. But Ame- 
ricans don’t understand that. Civilization has gotta mature, like 
wine. Money don’t make a people civilized. Money don't mean 
nuthin. And we got money too, see. Why, when an American 
said to me what the Empire State building with its 83 stories 
cawst, I said, " Mister, it aint nuthin. We got a guy in Hyder- 
abad who'd use it as a summer hut." 

" Yeah," said the American, unbelieving like. 

" Sure," I said. 

“And what would he use for dough?" he asked. 

“ Gold," I said. 

“ Yeah?" said the American, more meekly this time. Much 
more meekly. 

“ Sure," I said. 

Then I got more courage in myself and knowing how Ameri- 
cans like big talk, I said, “I'd buyed it myself and take it piece 
by piece to India and put it up again, like you Americans did 
before the war." 

“ Yeah?" said the American. " And what would you use 
as dough?" 

“ I'd use my letter of credit." 

That fixed him proper because he didn't know what a letter 
of credit was. He didn’t ask no more. His mind went on a 
lock-out strike. 

I laid it on thick. I said, “ But it’s too old-fashioned. 
That's why I don't buy the joint.” 

“ What's old-fashioned?" he was getting a sense of national 
pride working up inside him. 

“ The joint. It's only got elevators." 

“ Yeah?" 

“Yeah," I said, “We go up jet-propelled.” 

“Yeah?" 

“ Yeah," I said looking at him straight in the eye-ball. 

“ No kidding?” 

The poor guy died of unsound mind. An American jury said 
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so next day when they picked him up unconscious below tho 
Empire State. The guy had no bmins at all. He tried going 
down jet-propelled instead of going up jet-propelled as wo 
Indians do. 

I thought they'd give him a big funeral knowing he'd died 
in a good cause believing Americans could do what Indians did. 
But they'd had too many national parades lately, so they just 
planted the jerk. 

Which reminds me. All countries got their customs. In 
India the Hindus don’t cat cows because cows arc sacred to 
Hindus. And Moslems don’t eat another kind of meat for other 
reasons. Some Indians don't eat meat because it is untouchable. 
Some eat eggs, some don't. Some eat eggs only for breakfast, 
Americans don't understand that. 

Indians don't eat grass. Spinach, yes. But not grass. 
Indians use grass for building huts. Housing has priority on 
grass. There’s not enough left over. Indians cat birds, but only 
of some feathers. Not all birds. They don’t cat peacocks, not 
even in curry. It’s too much trouble pulling the feathers out. 
But Americans don’t undci-stand that. 

Now some Indians don’t oat slirimp, because shrimp is 
kinda holy. Now Americans think Indians are kinda screwy 
when Indians say they don't cat shrimp. What’s wrong with 
eating shrimp, Americans say. 

Well, shrimp is holy in India. Holy shrimp 1 Yep, that’s 
right, like Christians say Holy Mackerel! 

Indians don’t eat spam, not even on Mondays. Indians like 
to know what they are eating. Americans oat spam Iiccause 
Americans can read advertisements. All countries have got 
different customs. Americans don't understand that. 

'} Now Indians got their caste system like Americans got their 
caste system. Americans say Upper 400, Indians say High 
Caste, more than 400. 

Indians have marks too, so they can tell who's High Caste. 
In America it's difficult to tell. 

In India, High Caste folks wear three dots and a dash, worn 
from left to right. If worn right to left, it indicates naturalized 
High-Caste, not born High-Caste, like Americans have natural- 
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ized subjects. Canned stuff, not the real goods. Indians buy 
their way into our caste system like Americans buy their way in 
society. Indian rates are cheaper though. Much cheaper. 

Indians have Lower Caste also. In India they’re called Un- 
touchables, like in America you have tiie Unmentionables. 

But Americans don’t understand that. 

As Confucius said, '' People who live in grass huts should 
not throw flares at others." And Confucius was right, as Pearl 
Buck will tell you. 

Many Americans don’t know much about India. Some 
don’t even know where it comes from. 

It's like one day when an American girl asked me, " Hosv 
do you weigh in India?” 

" In stones," I replied. 

She looked at me in surprise. So I added, " Yes, stones. 
You know like rubies, emeralds. Why, the Aga Khan was weigh- 
ed in diamonds on his Diamond Jubilee. True. Now I’m heavy. 

I weigh two whole stones. Big stones. Wc get them from the 
mountain on the other side of the hut. Just roll them off the 
mountainside." 

One day the girl and I drove out of town. We hired a car 
and drove out on one of those rare days when the sun shines 
like In India. Nice warm feeling. We were driving towards 
Hyde Park where the Roosevelts have their ancestral home. 
We went via Pookepsie. 

It was a nice fresh-air drive and I was speaking clean Eng- 
lish again. The scenery was beautiful. There were beautiful 
roads and highways of colorful grey cement. There were some 
trees left because the war had held up the cleaning up of the 
jungle around New York, Things were on the move around us. 
chiefly cats, because tlie gas ration was lifted. And you could 
drink gas (petrol) if you liked, as Americans used to do in 
Prohibition days. 

Suddenly, while we were chatting and she was driving, I 
saw a man selling peaches on the road. He had a vanful of 
them. He had brought the van along, parked it on the ade of 
the highway, put up his sign which read, " Fresh Peaches For 
Sale." 
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Peaches," I yelled with delight. 

She pulled up the car. 

What a size they were! They were the Mae West variety. 

Now I remember buying peaches in London where they 
come at a dollar-fifty a piece. They would be wrapped m tissue 
paper, of course, but it made no difference to me because I 
don't eat tissue paper. Indians don’t eat tissue paper. 

So I said to her. " How many shall we have? 

■'Oh, two dozen should be enough." 

My heart sank. Two dozen at one dollar and a half, that's 
round 40 dollars. I thought. I almost felt as though I swallowed 
one when she mentioned two dozen. 

But she was a nice girl and I kinda caicd foi her. So I said, 

‘ Make or break, two dozen it is.' 

The man who sold us the peaches was one of the real 
American types. Like the peaches he had grown up on the 
land. He was no Fifth Avenue stuffed dummy. Ho was America 
in all its rugged grandeur. He was the Grand ('anyon, he was 
the wild West, he was Main Street, America. Ho was a gi-and 
guy. 

He smoked a corn pipe. It didn't have that white spot 
which Dunhill's put on their pipes, just to make you fed only 
you've got the white spot till you find everyone else wlio ])uys a 
Dunhill pipe has one like it also. No. this American smoked a 
corn pipe. It hung from his lips like a drooping gladiola. 

He sold the peaches to me in silence. 

"How much?" I asked. 

"Dollar twenty.” 

" How much?" 

"One dollar and twcnty-ccnts for two dozen." 

I couldn’t believe my ears. Soon there was a smile on my 
face. I said to him, " You should charter a piano, fill it 
with peaches and go to London and sell tliem over there. Then 
you can retire." 

" Not for me. I stay here and sell here. This is tUc best 
country in the world." 

" But you can retire here. You only go to London once." 

"You come from there?" he asked. 
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“ No." 

" But you speak English," he argued. 

“ Yes," I said. " I do." 

“ Then wheredya come from?” 

" India.” 

My friend was biting into a peach, one of the two dozen. 

' Would he, a fellow American, know India?' she wondered. 
Yes, he knew India, for intelligently he asked me, " You come 
from the West?" 

*' Yes,” I said. " Bombay." 

The girl with me was very pleased. I'd just been pulling 
her leg about what Americans didn't know about India and 
here was one on the Pookeepsie Road and he could spot where 
I came from. 

But it was a momentary feeling of pride she experienced. 

" I come from Jamaica too. I been there," he added. 

" But Jamaica is not India,” I said. 

" Sure it's India. It's in the West of India.” 

” No." I said. " Jamaica is not India. It's the West 
Indies." 

" ‘Well, I dunno. plenty of Indians over there. I been there.” 

As I said, some Americans don't even know where India 
comes from, Jamaica. Long Island. Anywhere. 



XVI 

MY EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW'S 

A nd while writing about New York, let me tell you about 
Washington. Because if Washington is the Capital, one-forty- 
eighth of it belongs to New York, and if India is part of Jamaica, 
Washington is also part of New York. , , , * 

■ I don’t argue with Americans, so why should Amencans 

So one day I went to Washington. I had a bath first. It 
was Toosday. To be more exact the Second Toosday after Holy 
Shrimp. That’s accordirig to the vegetarian calendar. 

However. . ^ ^ 

A correspondent, whether ho is a War Correspondent or a 
Postwar correspondent has got to see people, people of class, 
high class. 

So I saw: one, The President of the United States, Harry 
S. Truman, two, Secretary of State, Byrnes. 

They didn't see me. 

You know how it is at press conferences. The A.P. guy 
wants to hang from the President's neck so ho can get closer to 
the news and the U.P. guy not wanting to be out-scooped puts 
his hands into the Secretary of State’s pocket and the I.N.S. 
which is the third service don't care how close the others get so 
long as'l.N.S. gets the story first. Then the networks weave their 
wires round and when that barbed wire fence is complete, there 
comes the New York Times man nudging the New York Herald- 
Tribune, because a paper has got to keep an eye on policy and 
advertizing. Then come the funny papers, Christian Science 
Monitor and the Boston Herald. Tiicn the Hearse Press, which 
I think is owned by some 'firm of undertakers and they’ve got 
to get their obituaries right up to time of death. Tfien come the 
commercials, TJME, LIFE, FORTUNE. ^ Chiefly ForLimc. Then 
come the Saturday Evening' Post which is very exclusive. And 
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Harper’s Bazaar, which is run by brothers of the same name 
or maybe I'm mixing things up. Then comes the Atlantic, 
which is so exclusive no one can get into it and if you get 
into it, you can't get out of it. And last comes the Readers’ 
Digest which is journalism in capsule form, so you don’t taste 
the medicine you're getting. 

Then, if there is room, comes the Bombay Chronicle. At 
first they didn't believe there was such a paper, but I told 
them it was founded by Sir Pherozshah Mehta and edited by 
Syed Abdulla Brelvi and that went down big in Washington, so 


they let me in. 

They examined my pockets before I went in. I guess they 
thought I was carrying opium or cocaine or voodoo or something. 
But all they discovered was a packet of chewing gum, I was a 
smart reporter and they let me in. 

You've got to have chewing gum to be a newspaper man. 
It gives you ideas. Americans chew gum, like Indians chew 
betelnut. But Americans don’t understand it’s the same thing. 

From where I was I could clearly see the President’s tie. 
It was light blue in color and a good design. I could also hear 
him speaking. 

I could see more of Mr. Byrnes, but from where I was I 
couldn’t hear him speaking. 

But the Bombay Chronicle were very pleased with my des- 
patches, because truth is stranger than fiction. I remember 
once when I covered a musical concert which was 
assigned to me. I wrote a real good appreciation for my paper 
and, handed it in. The editor was very pleased with my know- 
ledge of music and the way I had written it. with feeling ami 
appreciation. Every item on the programme was covered. He 
would have sent me to more concerts to report on them, but 
unfortunately the one I covered had been cancelled without my 
knowledge, and I lost the chance of covering the others. 

But two interviews were two ^ interviews and it’s not often 
a ffuv from India gets the chance; _ . 

Soon -I became ambitious. I said to the State Department 
and the O.W.I. in Washington I’d like to meet a pohhcian 

also . 
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Presidential?’^ 

Six questions were enough for fifteen minutes which was my 
allotted time. I studied them, polished them, improved iipon 
them. I eliminated the supeiiluous words. I crystallized my 
points. Cut out the India stuff, I said to myself. Cut out foreign 
affairs. Cut out Germany and Japan. Cut out the loan to 
Britain. Cut out Be Gaulle and Chiang Kai-shek. Ask him' 
questions about America and affairs American. If he could 
answer them, every Democrat and every Republican would be 
cabling for a copy of the Bombay Chronicle. 

10 o’clock and all was well. 

11 o'clock and I started getting down,. One never knows 
when they’ll have an elevator strike. Or maybe there'll be no 
cabs in Washington just this morning. R had happened to me 
before. This time I was taking no chances. I called at the 
O.W.I. and re-checked the time, date, month and year of the 
interview. All was set. 

1 re-checked once again before leaving the hotel whether I 
had all I needed for the interview. Did my Parker 51 have the 
right kind of ink in it? If it failed, was there enough lead in 
my pencil to carry on? Did I have enough paper to make notes 
on? Was I wearing the right clothes? Did I have my identity 
card? Did I? It was all there. 

1 got to the Post Office at 11-30. I checked whether it was 
the right Post Office. There’s only one in Washington. I check- 
ed the .right entrance, the right elevator, the nght floor, the right 
reception room, the right receptionist. 

At last I was there. 

They were waiting for me. I was two minutes ahead of 
time, but they were ready. Any moment now, the girl said. 

l{l-45 struck and nothing happened. Only two women 
passed'^by the chair I was sitting on. 

TheBB.' was no other movement. 

The ohly other person in the room was a statue and I knew 
Hannegan only saw live men. 

11-46 and another two women passed me, but nothing else 
moved. ■' 

The Post Office in Washington was chock-a-block with 
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•women. 

I had lost a minute of my interview. 

11-47 the dock said. That was bad. Maybe I’d ask one 
question less. 

11-501 

11-55! . ^ 

12 o’clock! More women passed me. They were going to 
lunch on time. But the receptionist was still there at the desk, 
smiling at me for comfort. She was like a mirse with bedside 
mamiers. 

My face did not change its expression. 

It didn’t change at 12-30 nor at 12-45 when I got up to go. 

A guy’s gotta eat sometime. And I was feeling awful 

The girl was wonied. Maybe if I waited a little longer, 
he’d see me for just a minute. At least I could shake hands 

and say hello, " After ah you’ve come all the way from India,” 

the reception girl said. 

” But I’ve got another appointment,” I told her. 

” Couldn’t that wait.” 

” I am afraid not.” 

” Maybe I could call them and say you’d be a little late. 

” You can try. lady, but I don't think you can induce a 
cheese souffle to wait for me. It will just sit down.” 

” Oh,” she said. ” Well that’s different.'* 

As I said, it was a good interview even though I didn’t get 

the right answers. . t. 

There were many other things to see m Washington besides 
Mr. Hannegan. There was the Lincoln Memorial which said, 
” All men are created equal on this side of the border. 

There was the Washington Memorial, there was Mrs. Esther 
Van Wagner Tufty, the well-known columnist. Ther^-' was 

Hildergarde. , ...v 

There was the Capitol of course. But everyone knows that. 
There was also the dame who o'Wied the Hope diamond. Some- 
one asked me, ” Is this the first time you’ve come to this man’s 
town.” 

"Man’s town!” I said. " There’re more women here to 
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the square inch than there were mosquitoes in Burma. And you 

because ■■ This Man's Town" 
was another of those Yankee expressions which don tmcaii what 
they say. There. don't have to be no men m a Mans town. 
But let's not get into an argument again. 

Washington, as you know, was once President of the United 
States and Hildergarde is half-French, at least her scr^jt is. 

Mrs Esther Van Wagner Tufty is half-nothing. She is all 
there Six foot and more, like the music of the great composer, 
powerful and resounding. She supports 26 Michigan papers, but 

she could support more. 

Washington has only one real problem. It s not the problem 
of the white and the black which is a knotty one down soutli. 
it’s not the problem of Jew and Arab which exists in the Bronx, 
it’s not the problem of Capital and Ubor. The prolilem of 
Washington is a problem of distribution: One man to twenty 
women and the men have to keep their mind on their jobs. 
It’s not like in India where a guy can marry tlic whole lot and 
make the children legitimate. In America the State allows you 
to have legitimate children from one woman at a time. It s too 
complicated a system. Too many accounts. 

So I finislied my week in Wasliington which is as much ns 
one can stay on the entry visa which the Hotel Statlcr gives you. 
I returned to New York. 



XVII 


HOTELS 


R eturned was the wrong word, because when I stood in 
front of the front desk of the St. Fregis Hotel, no one seemed 
to remember me. There was no room, they said. Not till Thurs- 
day. Today was only Tuesday, what's more it was holy. But 
Americans don't understand that and when a reception clerk 
doesn’t understand the language of a ten dollar biU, you can bet 
your life the hotel is really full. 

I called up the Waldorf, the Plaza, the Savoy-Plaza, the 
Algonquin, the Alexandria, the Allerton, the Alpine, the Ambas- 
sador, the Amsterdam, the Aristo, the Ashland, the Astor, the 
Bancroft, the Barbizon-Plaza, the Barclay, the Beacon, the Bed- 
ford, the Beekman, the Belmont-Plaza, the Berksliire, the Beverly, 
the Biltmore. the Blackstone, the Bolivar, the Braddock, the 
Bristol, the Bryant, the Buckingham, the Byron, the Cameron, 
tlvc Cardinal, the Carlton Arms, the Carlyle, the Cecil. _ the 
Century, the Chalfonte, the Charles, the Chatham, the Christo- 
pher, the Churchill, the Claredon, the Claridge. the Colony, 
the Columbus. 

I said to the guy who answered the phone at the Columbus, 
" Say if Columbus could discover America, couldn’t you find a 
bed for me?" 

And he didn't even answer my question. 

But I kept phoning. Where are we? Oh yes, we’ve just 

done the,"C's." , 

I phoned 57 hotels, after which even the telephone girl was 
failing in health and as Confucius said " A friend in need is a 
friend indeed."' So I got the idea and rang up Pearl Buck, 
thinking I’d say. " Miss Buck, I am from the East and want a 
room for the night in the West. Could you accommodate me?" 
I'm sure she would have because she was working to bring 
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everyone from everywhere together and trying to inake the Far 
East come near, at least so tiiat it becom^ ^car East But 
Miss Buck wasn’t there. She was probably m China digging 

more of that damn good earth. 

Thinking of the East. I began to think of the Orient. From 
thP Orient I began to think of pashas and potentates and otto- 
lllLrXh gave me the right idea I’d sweat it out th. 
hard wav And there’s only one way of sweating it out in New 
York, the Turkish Bath. So Turkish bath it was. My visit 

was of national importance. ^ , • i. 

It was daylight when I found myself still in the Turkish 
Bath I ordered breakfast but the coffee was too hot in that 
steam room and the soft-boiled eggs got hard, or maybe it was 
because I was feeling soft myself, I went out to a tailor and 
had my suit altered, the pants taken in round the waist, the 
collar shortened too because my neck kept falling in. 

I stepped out on the broad walks of America s First City 
and come hail, come rain, come bad weather — and they all came 
—I was going to sleep in* a room that night. 

I made it all on my own. It was round 6 p.m. that day. 
In a hotel between Park and Maddison, Hotel Guam, named 
after the tragic defeat. It felt like that too. But a bed was 
a bed and I took it at two dollars and fifty-conts which was two 
dollars and fifty-cents too much. . , , „ 

Nor did I sleep alone that night. I was scratching hard all 


the time. 

Next morning I picked up a phono in the room and dusted 
it, so the girl at the other end could hear me clearly. 

"Room service please," I said as I was accustomed to 
say at the St. Fregis. 

" Not in the daytime," said a gruff voice. 

" I want a cup of coffee,” I said Ignoring the fatuous 
remark. 

" I give you the bell boy," 

There was a sound as of a crane unloading a battleship from 
an aircraft carrier. Then a voice said, " Bell Captain." 

" I want some coffee please." 

" What kinda cawfee you want?" 
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" Any kinda caw. . . damn ... I mean any kind of coffee." 

“ O.K. I fixya up rightaway." 

Twenty minutes later he came up wth a tin of Maxwell 
House Coffee. 

What do r do with it?" I asked. "Put the tin in the 
bath? ” 

" I dunno. You want cawfee, so I get you cawfee. What 
you do is your own business." 

" Look, I want a crip of liquid coffee, like you get in a 
restaurant with milk and sugar inside, all ready to drink." 

You wanna cup of cawfeel Why doncha say so? So I 
fix you with a cup of cawfee, so what?" 

Confucius said, " Sometimes silence is better." Twenty 
minutes later he brought cawfee. " I got you regulation cawfee," 
ho said looking at my unifoim. " See, that’s called a carton 
of regulation cawfee. Next time you say dat and I bring right- 
away." 

" Yeah, I am learning." 

*'You sho will learn. English aint difficult to lem." 

" Yeah." 

** Sure." 

" Yeah.*' 

" Yeah." It. was tiring. Either he must stop or I. I 5neld- 
ed because he wasn't used to it and my jaw couldn’t stand the 
strain. 

" Anything else you want?" he said on his own initiative, 
when I gave him the token of friendship, a quarter. 

" Don’t tell me you can get me something else? You can? 
Some fried eggs for instance?" 

" Sure." 

"‘O.K. fried eggs." 

" No ham?" 

"No ham." 

"No bacon neither?" 

" No bacon neither," I said. " And no shrimp neither 
also," I added. 

" No shrimp? Got none anyway." 

" No slirimp. Just fried eggs.” 
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T hn was not so dumb for he was looking 

„ jr.,— I- > • ■" 

“ Just one order? ^ oyer and looked into Ihc 

tho^e^ 

“You don't see no one else dp yoru 

“ Don’t see no one.” ,, t ..m 

“ Well, then just one order, 1 saia. 

“Yeah.” 

'.'■wfwls saying tofs kinda fu^y V?" f j”’ \ 
companie laast night when youz came m. Maybe s tired, 

sez to the boss.” ^ 

" S ii wi«,ont smiling. -Compani. 

as usual." 

lur^^ But you didn aask laast night, so mnybo you/, tired 
I sez to the boss.” 

“ Can I set company here? , . at i 

" Zo late now. They kinda gawn to bed m the mornla. 
But you ask for companie early, say round four o clock and wo 
feex you up good and proper.” 

“ That’s kinda up to you. boss. You’re the one that gonna 
have the companie. We bring/, what you say. And wc bringz 

accordin what you pay*’^ 

“ I like it rare.” I said. 

He laughed again. If he'd only amiie at the same time, it 

would have, been funny, T tliought. , , ,, 

“Rkre! Never heard it called dat before. 

“ Well, time to lorn.” 

“Yeahl Two fried eggs?” 

” No ham?” 

” No ham.” 

"No bacon?” 

” And no shrimp.” 
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‘ ‘ And no shrimp I 1 gotta the idea now. I fix you up 
good and proper." 

All men are created equal, as Lincoln said, except in the 
brain. 

But I got my. eggs. Two fried eggs wedded to each othe? 
in the fiying pan, sunny-side-up, crisp on the sides. They arrived 
in a paper box, the sort of iiigh-ciass paper box in which a 
liigh-ciass Department Store delivered an evening gown. There 
was tissue paper too under the eggs. From his pocket he pro- 
duced a torK, It may not have come from Mappin and Webb, 
but you could eat Irom it. It was clean too. He had made sure 
by wiping it with his beige handkerchief. At least that s what 
it looked. 

“ It's clean, don’t worry. Got it out ot the laundry only 
this week,” he said to assure me lest I thought his handkerchief 
was dirty. 

" Sure," I said. " I drink Lysol anyway, just to keep my 
inside clean." 

So I ate my two fried eggs witliout sliriinp, without ham 
and without bacon. Frankly 1 didn’t think he would remember 
not to bring all three things. That was good gomg. 

" Is that all for the present?" 

Yes, thank you." I knew it called for a quarter. That 

was trumps for the day. 

He thanked me too. " Anytime you want summthm, you 
just call. I fix you up good and proper." 

" Thank you kindly." 

"You’re welcome. You’re O.K. Yeah you re not Ameri- 
can but you're O.K." , 

" Yeah," I said fishing for the eggs m the paper box. 

" War Correspondence," he read the shoulder badge on my 
uniform, which was hanging from a nail on the door. 

" Yeah." 

" Say, what kinda coirespondence is you? 

The door was ajar when he asked me that. He was halt m 
and half out of the room. I said, " Indian." 

" Indian 1” he said with rare delight and he motioned to 

come back into the room. 
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“ Naaw," I said. “ Not today. I'm too tirrf. I know. 
You know au about India. But I don't want to hear it today. 

" Y^h^some other time I tell you about India," he said 

“"Yeah, some other time." And I made sure tlie door was 

locked when he left the room. _ 

Phewl That was a near thing. Sure was. i u i i 

All day, that day, I persevered with my room-hunt Hotel 
foam was a 1 right for a night in bed, but one go teed of living 
ta a foxhole in Guam, as some of the toughest dough-hoys will 

Fcdled every man and woman I know in New York. I 

“'“erhlps tee was a cancellation overnight perhaps some- 
one had dropped dead. It was not impossible. Hut nobody had 
Td in a New York hotel that night. I called Washington, I 
called the 0 W.I., I called the State Department, I called . . . 
well I called. Finally, someone rang someone else for me and 
before I knew what had happened I even had a room. 

" Move in quick, so you get tlie room. I was told. 

I grabbed a cab. rushed to the Guam, grabbed the bell 
captain on my way up. told him I was checking out rightaway. 
Would he bring the bags down? Sure he would, be saW. ^ 

In my foxhole I threw the few odd bits of clothing into 
my bags. My shaving tackle, my slippers. Oh yes, my green 
polka-dotted pyjamas. 

" Uhuh!” said the Captain. 

" What's the matter?" 

" Oh, it's only pyjamas." 

" What did you think they were?" 

" Looked like a floosie's dress." 

" And what if it was?" 

" Gotta report it. Yeah, gotta report it to the boss. Pyjamas 
is one thing, but dame's dress in a gent’s room has gotta bo 
reported." 

" But why?" 

" Can't do that in this joint." 
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“ But, for heaven’s sake! This morning you said I could 
have company if I wished, didn’t you?” 

” Sure, but it's gotta come through the proper channels/’ 
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"That's fine," said Hornes along. He 

So we keep He blows his noso with his left 

is the Left Hand guy, ^ J ‘ ^ I him all about 

r,, “ ^ *“ 

■■ YoT tLw, fts-t 

" Oh, Jinnahl le^ * And when will India have 

" And how are all h p 1 _ And what do 

self-government? l^ind of independence does India 

the British want? And w . th^ half-hour passes, 

wtefSior guy walks in but no 
when we re still i^iKiog; ^ 5 ^ 

one says anything to hi ^ howaya. But we keep talk- 

couple of letters ^^^7/ wV i-«mark. Nice guy. 
ing and he, now ' Jj this India-talk and asks quos- 

friendly-hke. He is m ^ how 

lions about me and what independence? 

I like Now York. And ^ ” ^d why I don't cat 
And when wil „tions And I like to talk to these 

''''^”\n'turTas:ea''bt To' o.. mnntions Dt, Trotter any 

I, - i,nM tin somewhere or missed the connection, 
so wVtaTk\':d “c talking, because those guys 

seemed anxious to learn, hen the Ruy in the chair 

.,,trgo\“to ::^or/r;na''woufriUud wamng in 

another room. 

" Sure," 1 say. 

What difference does a room make? 
you think the Doctor will arrive before lunch ( 
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" Which Doctor?” 

‘'Dr. Trotter, of coui’se. Don't you remember? 1 came 
to see him.” 

* ‘ What do you mean ‘ Came to see him ? ipu ve seen 
him. He was talking to you all the time.” . . „ . 

” Fancy,” I said, ” and I'd never have known that. 

So before leaving, I look in again at Dr. Trotter’s room 
just so that I'd remember what he looked like. 

He was a most outstanding guy. Real he was. You could 
have spotted him in Times Square on V-J Day, if it wasnt 

too cloudy. ....1 

But Dr. Trotter gave me ideas. Maybe I should go 
town stopping people and asking them what they thought abou 
India. It was a great idea. 

I put on my uniform next morning round 11 a.m. bemuse 
a uniform, specially a British one. gives a guy respectability m 
New York. No dame would ever think a British uniform would 
ever get fresh with her. Naaw, the British don't do that ^rt 
of thing. They don't fraternize, as many an American Ked 
Cross girl who's been posted in Britain wiU tell you. 

I walked down the Avenue, Fifth of course. The sun was 
shining as in autumn. I was looking for the nght type of 
qu?st4ee to launch my poll, for as Dr. Trotter will teU you. 

you can’t have a poll every day. 

She came at last. Right out of Saks on Fifth Avenue. 

Phew 1 They don’t come like that every day, I said lo my- 
self. Tall with sleek blond hair like a . Vf ?ke 

shaped, posterior-controlled body, surmounted by ^ tor.o hke 
they have on dummies in the best shops Lips hke cup,ds 
bows, skin like aiabaster, eye-l^ashM Uke Ma-sk^. 

And ... I forgot one other thing. Yes, they were mere 

too. like forbidden fruit from a tree in BrooW^. 

Nor was I the only one looking gluedly at her. Two otter 

damfs with more age *eir shordders and te elsew^ 

were looking at her too. One said, catlike to the othei. 

on earth is that? , 

" A creation,” said the other in a meeow sorta way. 

But all Gawd’s chillen aint got such wmgsl 
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So I went up to her. 

" Excuse me accosting you, 


I aakl with portect English 


”'“a« stopped. "You’ro-not costing mo unything," she 

"^'^''Then I know she was unbiased on Indio. I could start at 
scratch with her. Sho was yogo-in-rovorso body over mmd. 
" I am conducting a sort ot Ti-ottor poll. What do you 

think of India?" 

" India?" 

" Yes. that's right." , , 

“ Listen. I ain't interested in India today or any clay. I vo 
been going round town trying to buy mysclE a pair of Nylons 
so I can go to a show tonight. And you ask me a damn silly 

Question about India. Indial .... , t> i 

^ She swung around and left me saluting in the correct British 


Armv fashion. . , ,, , 

O.K.. so what? Maybe I picked tho wroii^ girl. Maybe 

she ain't interested in India. Maybe she dicln I unctetand 
what an honour it was to be asked an opinion m a 1 roller 
Poll. Maybe the Nylons wore more imporlaut. 

There were plenty more Americans on Fifth Avenue. 


I waited. , 

Up came a man who was walking in a great hurry. So 1 
stopped him. The only answers that matlorod worn always tho 
answers given without premeditation. ,, t ji 

After the usual formula of introducing myself I said, 

" What do you think oE India?" . , . , 

“Listen, wlscgny, this ain't no time of practical jokes, see. 
If you weren't in uniform I'd sock you right hero. see. What 

do I think of Indial" ^ 

What I couldn't understand was that if Dr. Iroltcr could do 

it, why couldn't I? . , * ■ 

X stopped a third person. Slie was a malrouly Americau 
woman .in her early fifties. She was wearing ii new fall hat. 
She had probably just bought it from tho «hop from which 


she had come out. 

Women at that ago have more time on their hauds. Telling 
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her first that I was conducting a Trotter poll, I ^a^ed her the 
same question, “ What do you think of India?” ‘ 

" Young man,” she said abruptly. ” It took me two houra 
to find out what I thought of this hat before I bbpght it. And 
I can’t be bothered to think any more today. India I Well . . . 
She looked at me, felt the sort of pity which old women do^m 
wartime for men-in-uniform, ” Well : . •'* she continued, 1 
guess I better say something, oughtn’t I?" 

” I’d be very grateful.” 

” Well ... ” she said peering over my shoulder and read- 
ing aloud, " British War Correspondent. Oh you’re British . . - 
Well, of course I’m agin it.” 

” A what? ” ^ 

'' I’m agin it which means I am against it. 


” OhI” 

” What arc you? You’re a little . . . what shall I say?. • • 

” Snn-tanned is the polite word, madam," I inte^ened. 

” That’s right. You’re too swarthy to be an Englishman. 

” I am not an Englishman. I am an Indian.” 

” Oh, that’s most interesting. A real Indian?” 

'* Yes, that’s right. Father Indian, mother Indian and 1 

come from India too.” , 

"How exti'a-ordinary and I come Texas, isn t that extra- 

ordinarv?” 

" All the way from Texas. , t j 

” No wonder you didn’t understand the expression I used 

'aein it.’ You see Calvin Coolidge used it. Of course you 

wouldn't know who Calvin Coolidge was. He was one of our 
Presidents, long before Truman of course. And Coolidge was a 
man of few words. One day Coolidge went to church, you know 
like you go to your temples we go to Church. We ^te Ch^t^s. 
And when he came back from church his wife, is 
Coolidge of course, said to him, 'Where have you been? 
Coolidge said, ' Chmxh.’ Then his wife, the same woman, ^id 
‘ And what was the sermon on?’ And Coolidge replied, Sm.^ 
And then she said to him, ‘ What did he have to say about sm? 
Ind Coolilge said, ‘ He ™as a«in it.’ Now that’s very famous 
in America, but of course you . • . 
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My 

‘■"’‘"Ohthafsvoiy scnd. Just like Calvin. Now who told 

'' Why it’s in eveiy book on Cooliilge. 

It’s been a pleasure meebng so enlightenKl as 

Indian My name is Mrs. Jones.” She put out her hand. I 

shook it gracefully. 

" Mine isn't.'* I told hor. 

I clicked her "" ^ thatlay 

Hnbrat Avenue every clay from Honda; 
to Saturday spring, summer, winter and fall. They neve, 
seemfd to have enough time. They arc either ]ust Borng some- 

nlflcp or lust arrived from someplace. r n l l 

^ I witched this motley crowd. I looked 
face and the expression on it. What wero they ™ 

were their problems, their pre-occnpationa? Did they ovc 
pause for thought? No, thinking was not Hiciv bxisiness. It 
was done for them by professional thinkers, th<j men who dished 
out the world's problems to them in tabloid form. Hadn I any- 
one told them abotit India? 

■ Slouching down the Avenue came a Soulhtin gent. He 
was the type I'd always wanted to have a conveisalion with. 
He was a Yeahman with knobs on, the real whoodat type. Ho 
had gold in his teeth. Ho had lips that stood out of his gi 
big jaw; the expression of which only Epsjo^n ' 

He had a look of vacant grandeur on his face. He was hum- 

to him. "But am I on Fifth 

started a train of thought in his otherwise mlaxed 
brain. He looked round, took stock of himself. He at 

me just to make sure I had asked that absurd q«CHhon. Ihcn 
he said, " Yeah man, this slio is Fiff Avenoo. Ihis sho is uR 
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Avenoo. Where dya wantta go?" 

" Fifth Avenue," I said. 

" Well, you don't have to go far. You’re right on Fin 

Avenoo." „ 

" Sorry to trouble you, but you see I’m a stranger here. 

" Dat’s oiTight boss. No trouble at all." 

I probed him more. I told him I came from India, ^but all 
1 could evoke out of him was a mere, " You don’t say I" 

" Of course it's a very long way from here." 
“Whoodat?" 

" I said India is a very long way from New York." 

" Yeah, must be." 

" What do you think of India? ", I shot the question at 


He thought. He pushed his brown felt hat a little fi^er 
back and scratched his head. "Yindia!" he exclaimed. 
" Yeah." 

" Well, what do you think of India?", I persisted. 

He thought a little more. Finally he said, " Never did think 
of Yindia. I guess it’s O.K. if you say so." 

" But I am asking your opinion." ^ 

" Well, I donno, boss. All I knows iz this, iz Fifr Avenoo. 

" Thanks very much. You’ve been a great help." 

" Youz ■welcome, boss.” 

The Southern gent strolled away. He was in no hurry at 
all. His world was at peace. 

One more before I give up. I said to myself. I waited for a 
good intelligent type. A man. preferably. I saw hun come 
Lross the street. The traffic lights were agamst him. so I had 
time to sum him up. He was wearing one of those off-the-hanger 
suits, which fitted him like a glove. He had on an 
tie judging from the atrociousness of the pattern. He had the 
■usual white shirt which men of his class wear, a felt hat turned 
down carelessly at the brim. He carried a briefcase. He wore 

^ I thought quickly and decided that he'd need the 
American slick approach. When he came over to my jde 
the pavement, I stopped him and without any apology- or xntro- 
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auction said, " I'm conducting the Trotter Poll and the q«eg. 
tion is ‘ What do you think of India?’ ” 

“ Not much.” he said in cold blood and moved away. 

I stood rooted where I was. I was all " Boined up.” 



XIX 

AMERICA ON INDIA 

B urned up but unbeaten I was determined to find out 
something of what this continent thought of India. Maybe 
I could find it in an article, maybe in a book. 

Walking down Fifth Avenue, I saw a great big bookshop, 
the sort of shop where the right sort of books sell. Besides, it 
stood on Fifth Avenue, so it was a guarantee that the right sort 
of people bought here also. It's name was Scribners. 

As I walked into the shop, a sprightly attendant wearing 
what looked like an apron came to serve me. I said I'd like a 
book on India, the latest she had, because it was only fair to 
gather American thought and opinion from the latest books on 
the subject and not one which was antiquated. 

"The latest," she said and looked at one with a pretty 
cover which stood on the shelf in front of us. Here Is India by 
Jean Kennedy, published also by Scribners. " Here is one just 
out but it’s for juveniles," the attendant said. 

" What juveniles?" 

" American juveniles, of course." 

" That’s just right for me, because I want to find out 
what America thinks of India." 

"Then that’s the book for you." 

I bought it and took it home. The dust jacket ran all 
round the book. On the front there svas a picture of an elephant 
gaily decorated with gold trimmings and covered with a rich 
Persian carpet. Its (the elephant's) long white teeth were bright 
and shiny as if they’d been brushed with Pepsodent. On the 
elephant's back in a gold chair sat three turbaned Indian gents. 
The background was of a court in a palace and leading the 
elephant W’ere four men, also turbaned. In fact all, except the 
elephant, wore turbans. 

On the spine of the book was the title sprawled all down its 
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demi-size. On the back, beliold there was our old friend, the 
fakir on spikes, but for some obscure reason he was a trifle 
streamlined with a bright red umbrella such as one would buy 
from one of New York's leading stores, if they had any. 
Walking with hei- back to the reader was an Indian woman with 
a jug on her head. She showed her back, obviously because 
of the purdah system. And in the background was a street 
scene, empty, desolate, all except for a cow, and the cow was 
all right except that it hadn't any uddem. 

The inner flaps of the dust jacket contained the publishers' 
blurb. It said, " Jean Kennedy gives us here a preview of what 
we may see when we visit India .... She has succeeded in 
giving us the ' feel ' of the country.” 

Eagerly I opened the pages. It was copiously illustrated. 
The first picture that caught my eye was captioned, ” Gandhi 
with a Chinese disciple.” It was really good. There was a 
young Chinese ardently looking at an Indian with liorn-rimmcd 
glasses drinking a cup of tea presumably. That would obviously 
tell the juvenile American of Gandhi’s international appeal. It 
would be publicity for Gandhi in juvenile America, but if any 
Indian reader ever saw the picture, he’d be a little confused 
trying to find Gandhi in the picture or anywhere in the book. 
The man drinking tea with the' Cliihcsc disciple was C. Raja* 
gopalachari, the ex-Premier of Madras. 

But what did it matter so long as the idea was there? 

Jean Kennedy's telling of India's vast population was 
unique. As quotations from the book require the publisher's 
permission, I'll have to tell it in my own words. Apparently the- 
people of India wore counted all in one night in March, 1941, 
Of course, it being dark at night in India, the author explains 
that In the gi'cat cities they were counted by electric light, in tlic 
smaller towns by lantern light, in remote villages by the smoky 
flame of oil lamps, the fisherman's huts by moonlight, which 
supposes that on the particular night in March 1941 the moon 
was switched full on. There were all sorts of other lights, too 
innumerable to mention here, but the fact remained tliat the 
census-takers of India, supermen of the East, counted the whole 
lot on that night in March, 1941, for *' When morning came, 
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the men, women and children had been counted. 
388 , 997 , 955 ." 

Not even a tabulator, such as those used in modem New 
York counting houses, would have done the job so fast, so accu> 
rate and so well. 

I guess the census-takers were a little tired in the morning 
after that night in March, 1941. 

^ book entitled, ** The scenic 

beauty of the Hraalayas ..." was a most beautiful picture of 
a tree-covered hill. The Himalayas had disappeared from the 
background. 


The picture of "A veiled Moslem woman" was superb. 
On a pitch black background, hanging in what appeared to be 
mid-air was the white box which was all carefully adjusted. In- 
side was the Indian woman, so the author said. The whole 
style effect was defeitely ahead of Bergdorf and Goodman, which 
was good for India, but there was no guarantee that there was 
a real Indian woman sitting inside the white piirdah. 

It was one of the most artistic reports I had read of India. 
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XX 

ON WHAT . WAS LEFT OF ME 

B y this time my licallh was failing. 1 was hardly the same 
man who had arrived on the Queen Boss that summer 
morning. 

I was beginning to go6 worried about the state of my mind. 
I kept seeing pink elephants when there was nothing really to 
see. 

My appetite was dwindling. 

I sent for a New York doctor. Ho said there was nothing 
wrong with me. It was only a touch of impfcssario falsa, he said 
and prescribed Scotch as an allernativo to the Bourbon I was 
drinking. 

Doctor’s fees and medical attcndancci wore costing me my 
shirt. So I left New York and America. I brought my pants 
back. 



